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Serving  Our  Editors  Even  Better  Than  Ever 

To  see  feature  articles 
U.S.  editors  judged 
to  be  among  the 
most  newsworthy, 
go  to  the  NAPS 
Web  site  at: 
www.napsnet.com 
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The  scene  in  The  Washington  Post  news¬ 
room  as  news  arrived  of  the  paper’s  six 
Pulitzer  wins,  the  biggest  haul  in  its  history. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber, 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  1.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Podcasts  hosted  by  E&P  editors, 

^  on  issues  affecting  the  industry:  Go  to 
'  www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 
•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P's  expanded  classifieds:  Go  to 
wvfw.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 
•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts  as  they 
happen:  visit  www.editorandpublisher. 
com/newspeople 
•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition! 

Subscribers:  Activate  your  account 
now!  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 
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YEAH,  I’M  READY. 


Start  outsourcing  your  home  delivery  to  PCF.  We're  dedicated  to 
keeping  subscribers  happy  and  stabilizing  costs.  Let  the  nation's  #1 
independent  home  and  office  newspaper  distributor  handle  your 
deliveries,  today,  so  you  can  focus  on  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 

Go  to  www.pcfcorp.com  or  call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more. 

WE’LL  HANDLE  DELIVERY. 


PCF 

WWW.  pcfcorp.  com 
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LETTERS 


PROUD  TO  ATTRACT  DIE-HARDS 

IT’S  BEEN  A  LONG  TIME  SINCE  I  READ 
Editor  £5?  Publisher,  having  graduat¬ 
ed  from  Kansas  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  50  years  ago  this  June.  But  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  your  article 
on  Walter  Hussman  Jr.  (“Publisher  of  the 
Year,”  April  E^P,  p.  26). 

Having  grown  up  with  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  then  reading  The  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  for  the  years  I 
worked  in  New  York  (with  Reader’s 
Digest),  we  felt  rather  deprived  when  we 
moved  to  Northwestern  Arkansas  10 
years  ago.  At  that 


time  the  ArAransos 
Democrat-Gazette 
was  pretty  much 
centered  on  Little 
Rock  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  iust  wasn’t 
enough  newspaper. 

Happily  the  D-G  started  that  Northwest 
Arkansas  edition,  which  seems  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  Carroll  County  e.xists  —  and  I 
read  the  paper  every  morning  with  my 
coffee.  The  editorial  page  is  very  readable; 
Paul  Greenberg  does  an  excellent  job. 

I  remain  a  die-hard  fan  and  believer  in 
print  media. 

CAROL  ANN  SCHNEIDER 

Holiday  Island,  Ark. 

IT’D  WHO  CAREUOT  WHO  OWNS 

1  REALLY  ENJOYED  JOE  StRUPP’S 
article  about  the  debate  of  local  vs. 
non-local  owners  (“Bronstein  and 
Blethen  Debate  Local  vs.  Corporate 
Parents,”  E^P  Online,  April  9).  I  am  the 
publisher  of  a  small  weekly  newspaper  on 
the  fringe  of  The  Seattle  Times’  coverage 
area.  The  paper  had  been  in  my  wife’s  fami¬ 
ly  for  about  20  years  before  we  bought  it. 
We  sold  to  a  larger  company  in  2000. 

Now  we  are  owned  by  Sound  Publishing, 
a  subsidiary  of  Black  Press,  and  nothing  has 
changed.  Our  content  is  more  local  than 
ever.  The  publisher  of  the  paper  —  myself 


E-mail:  lettersfSeditorandpublisher. 
com,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y 
10003.  Please  include  your  name,  title, 
city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


—  grew  up  in  this  community  and  went  to 
high  school  four  blocks  from  the  newspaper 
office.  Nobody  at  a  corporate  office  is  telling 
us  what  to  publish. 

We  have  put  one  competitor  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  due  to  our  investment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  are  currently  being  challenged  by 
another.  The  difference  is  we  commit  not 
only  pages  of  our  product  to  the  communi¬ 
ty,  but  our  staff  volunteers  for  the  chamber 
and  various  non-profits,  and  really  cares 
about  its  customers.  If  something  breaks  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I  get  a  call  at  home 
and  I  respond. 

The  argument  that  corporate  ownership 
isn’t  as  good  as  local 
ownership  is  invalid. 
The  problem  is  more 
the  willingness  of  a 
corporate-owned  en¬ 
tity  to  get  its  publish¬ 
ers  and  staff  involved 
in  the  community  it 

serves.  If  that  investment  is  there,  then  who 
cares  where  the  owner  of  the  company  or 
the  corporate  offices  are  located? 

More  importantly,  our  paid  circulation 
is  growing  at  a  rate  of  5%  to  7%  each  year, 
so  we  must  be  doing  something  right. 

JIM  MCKIERNAN 
PUBLISHER 
Snoqualmie  (Wash.)  Valley  Record 
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■  N  HIS  April  column  (“Pressing 
Issues,”  p.  24),  Greg  Mitchell  seems  to 
,  suggest  that  those  who  supported  the 
war  made  big  mistakes,  but  are  now  silent 


—  and  he  feels  free  to  call  them  to  account. 
His  statement,  “You  would  think  the  many 
pundits  who  agitated  for  an  attack  on  that 
country,  largely  on  false  pretenses,  would 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  arrival 
of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  war  (or  the 
4,000  dead  milestone)  to  drop  to  their 
knees,  at  least  in  print,  and  beg  the 
American  public  for  forgiveness.” 

I  would  guess  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  no 
concern  for  the  oppression  of  the  Iraqi 
people,  nor  does  he  care  that  Saddam 
funded  terrorism  and  the  murder  of  inno¬ 
cent  people,  primarily  in  Israel,  but  also 
e.xtended  elsewhere.  Mr.  Mitchell  obviously 
doesn’t  worry  about  the  mass  graves,  or 
that  Saddam  had  used  WMDs  against  the 
Iraqi  people  and  against  Iran  during  the 
Iran-Iraq  war. 

So  I  am  left  to  assume  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  either  uninformed,  or  an  uncaring  and 
insensitive  individual  who  doesn’t  care 
that  a  murderous  tyrant  chooses  to  rule  a 
country  as  a  god,  with  the  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death. 

MICHAEL  VINEYARD 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

PAY-PER-PROPAGANDA? 

ONE  ASPECT  THAT  DOESN’T  GET  Cov¬ 
ered  by  the  press  is  the  Pentagon 
Channel.  It’s  billed  as  being  an 
outlet  for  keeping  military  personnel  and 
military  families  updated  and  informed, 
but  it  is  available  on  cable  and  satellite 
packages  as  if  it  were  CNN  or  ESPN. 

The  government  is  prohibited  by  law, 
another  aspect  not  covered,  from  propa¬ 
gandizing  in  the  U.S.  Of  course  they  have 
gotten  around  this  by  planting  stories  in 
the  overseas  media  and  then  having  them 
picked  up  in  the  U.S.  The  Pentagon  Chan¬ 
nel  may  be  another  way  around  the  law. 

There  are  so  many  potential  violations 
of  our  rights  and  of  the  law  that  there  is 
too  little  time  to  investigate  them. 

BOB  REYNOLDS 
Orange  Park,  Fla. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM*  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAY  10,  1958: 

Gay  Pauly,  women's  editor  for 
United  Press  in  New  York,  told 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Women 
that  females  are  “better  fitted  for 
reporting  than  men,”  as  they  are 


“born  nosy”  and  are  “natural 
storytellers  —  gossips,  men  say.” 

MAY  17,  1958: 

AP  photographer  Henry  L.  Griffin 
scooped  others  in  getting  out  the 


first  photos  of  Vice  President 
Nixon  s  car  being  stoned  during 
a  melee  in  Caracas.  Venezuela. 
The  film  arrived  on  a  plane  en 
route  to  Port  of  Spain,  where  it 
was  processed  and  transmitted. 
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Abroad  appeal 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


As  FREELANCE  ARTS  AND  ENTER- 

tainment  columnist  for  the  4,500- 
circulation  Duxbury  (Mass.) 
Clipper,  Bruce  Barrett  never  travels  any¬ 
where  on  the  paper’s  dime.  He  doesn’t  even 
expense  show  tickets.  “If  there’s  something 
going  on,  like  I’m  covering  a  high  school 
play,  I  just  talk  my  way  in,  you  know,  ‘I’m 
with  the  Clipper^  says  Barrett,  whose  lull¬ 
time  job  is  supermarket  cashier. 

But  in  April,  Barrett  talked  his  way  into 
a  place  few  journalists  have  ever  been: 
Afghanistan.  “Initially,  to  be  honest,  I  kind 
of  dismissed  it,”  says  Editor/Publisher  Josh 
Cutler,  but  he 
soon  saw  that 
Barrett  was 
proposing  a 
local  story. 

For  months, 
the  paper  had 
been  reporting 
on  the  efforts 
of  Duxbuiy 
business¬ 
woman  Razia 
Jan,  an  Afghan 
native,  to  build 
a  school  for 
girls  in  Deh’Subz,  a  village  outside  Kabul. 
Members  of  the  Duxbury  Rotary  Club 
donated  virtually  the  entire  cost. 

Barrett’s  six-page  package  of  stories,  the 
biggest  in  the  Clippers  58-year  history, 
published  on  April  16,  mixed  the  constant 
threat  of  the  Taliban  with  the  hope  of  girls’ 
education.  “There’s  a  wildness  to  the  place,” 
he  says  of  Kabul.  “Everybody’s  got  Kalash¬ 
nikovs.”  But  back  home,  “It  really  is  clearly 
a  Duxbury  story,”  he  adds.  S 


Will  'total  readership’  save  the  day? 


Barrett  met 


copies.  They’re  eliminating  those  freebie 
bonus  days.  They’re  concentrating  on 
“quality.”  Why  chase  those  who  don’t  want 
you,  they  reason.  It’s  too  expensive. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  shed 
more  than  9%  (or  about  150,000  copies) 
on  Sunday.  Spokeswoman  Diane  McNulty 
tells  E&P  the  decrease  was  planned:  The 
Times,  she  explains,  killed  bonus  days  and 
bulk  copies,  accounting  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  loss.  What’s  more,  the  Gray 
Lady  instituted  a  price  increase  for  its 
single  copies  and  for  subscribers  in  July. 
McNulty  notes  that  the  Hmes’ circulation 
revenue  was  up. 

Over  in  the  Big  D,  The  Dallas  Morning 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

JUST  HOW  FAR  CAN  CIRCULATION 

continue  to  fall  —  and  can  “total 
readership”  really  help  right  the 
ship?  On  April  28,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  released  the  latest  six-month 
circulation  data  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  2008.  For  most  of  the  534 
dailies  filing  with  the  organization,  circ 
fell  an  average  of  3.5%,  while  some  601 
Sunday  papers  gave  up  about  4.5%  over¬ 
all,  according  to  ABC.  Those  numbers 
represent  the  worst  drop-off  in  many  years. 

The  reasons  should  by  now  be  mind- 
numbingly  familiar.  Publishers  are  cutting 
other-paid,  and  yanking  back  discounted 


schoolgirls 
in  a  village 
outside 
Kabul. 
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Think  you  can’t  get 
your  online  offerings 
to  the  next  level? 


Introducing  “Build  and  Engage  Local  Audiences  Online  ”  a 
free  e-learning  course  specifically  designed  to  help  suburban  and 
community  journalists  make  the  transition  to  a  multimedia  world. 


To  survive  in  the  digital  age,  all  newspapers  -  regardless  of  size  - 
must  continually  make  their  Web  presence  as  relevant  as  possible. 
But  for  smaller  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  operating  with  limited 
budgets  and  limited  resources,  this  ongoing  transformation  and 
innovation  can  be  challenging. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  you: 

•  Assess  your  online  audience 

•  Use  interactive  activities  to  help  you  take  your  Web  site 
to  the  next  level 

•  See  how  others  have  grown  their  sites  without  huge  budgets 


This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
(SNA)  Foundation,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation.  The  SNA  Foundation  is  the  only  organization 
of  its  kind  that  focuses  exclusively  on  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  and  supports  their  role  as  leading  local  information 
providers,  now  and  in  the  future. 

To  learn  more  about  this  course  or  SNA  contact  Susan  Karol,  SNA 
Foundation  Executive  Director,  at  susan.karol(a)suburban-news.org 

www.suburban-news.org 
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SUtUMAN  NCWS^APEKS  OF  AMEIMCA 

FOUNDATION 


NOW  ONLINE 


Build  and  Engage  | 
Local  Audiences  j 
Online  | 

•  Free  to  all  who  register 

•  Takes  2-3  hours  to 
complete 

i 

Register  now  at  | 

www.newsu.org 


Poynter.|[^  Knight 


d  James  1. . 

Foundation 


Nc’U’.s  University  is  the  home  of  e-learning /'or  more  than  70,()()0  journalists,  educators  and  students  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  project  of  The  Foynter  Institute  f  unded  by  the  John  S.  and  fames  I .  Knight  Foundation. 
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TOP  20  DAILY  PAPERS 

ABCFAS-FAXJbrT<<p20DaayPapm  AVERAGE  DULY  GAIN/dOSS)  SAME 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  March  31. 2008  CIRCUUTION  PERIOD  UST  YEAR 

I.  USA  Today 

2.284.219 

6,197 

0.2% 

2.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2,069,463 

7,151 

0.3% 

:i.  The  New  Ybrk  Times 

1,077,256 

(43,164) 

(3.8%) 

I.  Los  Angeles  Times 

773,884 

(41,839) 

(5.1%) 

5.  Daily  News,  New  York 

703,137 

(15,036) 

(2.0%) 

li.  New  tork  Post 

702,488 

(22,260) 

(3.0%) 

7.  The  Washington  Post 

673,180 

(24,936) 

(3.5%) 

8.  Chicago  Tribune 

541,663 

(25.164) 

(4.4%) 

9  Houston  Chronicie 

494,131 

(8,983) 

(1.7%) 

10.  The  Arizona  Repubiic,  Phoem 

413,332 

(20,399) 

(4.7%) 

II.  Newsday,  Melville.  N.Y 

379,613 

(18,618) 

(4.6%) 

12.  San  Francisco  Chronicie 

370,345 

(16,219) 

(4.2%) 

l.i.  The  Delias  Morning  News 

368,313 

(43,607)  (10.5%) 

M  .  The  Boston  Globe 

350,605 

(31,898) 

(8.3%) 

I.',.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ. 

345,130 

(27,499) 

(7.3%) 

I  (>  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

334,150 

(18,043) 

(5.1%) 

17.  The  Piam  Deaier,  Cleveland 

330,280 

(14,425) 

(4.1%) 

I  s.  The  Atianta  Joumai-Constitulion 

326,907 

(30,492) 

(8.5%) 

19-  Star  rribu/ie.  Minneapolis 

321,984 

(23,268) 

(6.7%) 

20.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

316,007 

(6,764) 

(2.1%) 

TOP  20  SUNDAY  PAPERS 

ABC FAS-FAX for  Top  20  Sunday  Paperg 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  March  31, 2008 

AVERAGE  SUNDAY  GAIN/(L0SS)  SAME 
CIRCULATION  PERIOD  LAST  TEAR 

1.  The  New  Turk  Times 

1,476,400  (150,662)  (9.2%) 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,101,981 

(71,114)  (6.0%) 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

898,703 

(41,918)  (4.4%) 

4  The  Washington  Post 

890,163 

(40,826)  (4.3%) 

s.  Daily  News,  New  York 

704,157 

(71,387)  (9.2%) 

6.  Houston  Chronicle 

632,797 

(44,628)  (6.5%) 

7.  The  PhHadolphia  Inquirer 

630,665 

(42,288)  (6.2%) 

8.  Detroit  Free  Press 

606,374 

(33,157)  (5.1%) 

9.  The  Denver  Post/Rocky  Mountain  News 

600,226  (104,143)  (14.7%) 

10.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

534,063 

(40,322)  (7.0%) 

11.  The  Boston  Globe 

525,959 

(36,314)  (6.4%) 

12.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

520,215 

(42,864)  (7.6%) 

13.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Pboenxi 

515,523 

(26,234)  (4.8%) 

14.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark  NJ. 

500,382 

(70,141)  (12.2%) 

1.5.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

497,149 

(26,538)  (5.0%) 

i6.  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y 

441,728 

(22,441)  (4.8%) 

17.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

432,779 

1,886  0.4% 

18.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

428,090 

(14,392)  (3.2%) 

19.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

424,603 

(13,403)  (3.0%) 

20.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

414,564 

6,810  1.6% 

Note:  Daily  average  is  Monday  through  Friday.  source:  Audit  Bureau  of  circulations 


1 1  News  cited  pretty  much 
I  the  same  circumstances 
,  to  explain  a  10.5%  decline 
'  1  in  daily  and  7.6%  slide  in 
Sunday.  Publisher  Jim 
Moroney  says  the  paper 
decided  against  reporting 
'  bonus  days,  even  though 
several  were  taken. 

The  paper  also  contin¬ 
ued  to  cut  its  third-party 
circ.  The  discounted 
;  1  category,  which  will  essen- 
1 ;  tially  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
^  I  when  ABC  applies  new 
j  I  rules  by  April  2009,  was 
i :  severely  cut  in  Dallas, 

;  I  down  about  75%  daily 
and  80%  on  Sunday.  As  a 
1  result,  the  paper  is  seeing 
improvements  in  cutting 
churn,  Moroney  says. 

' ;  Some  big  metros  made 
i  1  gains.  The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
i '  News  advanced  its  daily  circulation  by 
j  i  1.6%  to  234,772  copies.  The  Seattle  Post- 
\  I  Intelligencer  grew  its  daily  more  than  1% 

I  i  to  129,563. 

Publishers  are  trying  to  shy  away  from 
i  I  paid  print  circ  as  the  primary'  metric,  and 

I I  ABC  is  helping  to  move  the  focus  to  read- 


By  April  2009,  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will 
begin  reporting  under  new  guide¬ 
lines  that  alter  the  notion  of  what  ABC 
considers  “paid”  circ.  Under  the  new 
rules,  any  copies  paid  for  by  an  individual 
who  plunks  down  a  penny  or  more  will  be 
considered  “paid”  circ. 

ABC  unveiled  a  prototype  of  what  the 
publisher’s  statement  will  look  like  with 
the  modifications,  which  includes  divid¬ 
ing  the  “other  paid”  category  into  two: 
“Business/TVaveler”  and  “Verified  Circula¬ 
tion.”  Business/TVaveler  circulation  will 
be  counted  toward  paid,  while  veri¬ 
fied  circulation  —  which  consists  of 
employee,  third-party  sponsored, 
and  Newspaper  in  Edu¬ 
cation  copies  —  will  not. 

The  inclusion  of  the 

The  prototype  for  the 
ABC's  new  pub  statement 
shows  the  new  breakout 
of  verified  circulation. 


ership  stats  on  not  only  the  print  edition 
but  the  corresponding  Web  site  with 
Audience  FAX.  Comparable  numbers 
won’t  be  available  until  the  September  re¬ 
port,  but  already  there  are  warning  signs 
j  on  the  horizon. 

j  Just  a  few  days  before  ABC  released 
I  its  spring  circ  numbers,  Scarborough 


business/traveler  copies  as  paid  was  due 
mostly  to  USA  Today,  since  the  paper 
relies  on  that  category.  Under  ABC  rules, 
members’  circ  must  be  at  least  70%  paid. 

Circ  that  falls  under  “verified”  could 
be  in  jeopardy,  particularly  NIE  copies. 

As  publishers  undergo  extreme  pressures, 
many  are  trimming  circ  considered  an 
expense.  But  according  to  TVibune  Vice 
President/Circulation  Vincent  Casanova, 
who  helped  shape  the  new  rules,  there 
was  little  discussion  about  NIE  becoming 
a  burden.  “Newspapers  are  using  this 
to  build  future  readers,”  he  explained, 

adding  that  some  papers 
in  his  company 
use  electronic 
editions  for 
classrooms:  “If 
that  is  why  they 
are  doing  it,  it 
shouldn’t  be  a 
problem.” 

—  Jennifer 
Saba 


Research  reported  on  the  reach  of  the  top 
newspapers  and  their  Web  sites  in  the 
country’s  largest  81  designated  market 
areas  (DMAs). 

E&P  looked  at  20  markets  of  varying 
sizes  and  found  that  for  the  most  part, 
when  taking  weekly  print  and  online 
readership  into  account,  newspapers 
are  still  losing  share.  By  comparing  the 
I  Scarborough  data  in  2008  with  the  same 
report  in  2007,  most  papers  lost  reach. 

For  example.  The  Fresno  Bee's  integrated 
reach  —  the  percentage  of  adults  who 
have  read  the  newspaper’s  print  edition  or 
visited  the  Web  site  (or  did  both)  during 
the  past  seven  days  —  fell  to  49%  in  2008 
from  55%  in  2007-  This  happened  even 
though  the  Bee  increased  its  online  reach 
by  two  percentage  points. 

So  what’s  happening?  According  to 
Scarborough  Research’s  Senior  Vice 
!  President  of  Print  and  Digital  Media 
Services  Gary  Meo,  “Online  readership  is 
growing,  but  the  declines  in  print  are  not 
being  offset  by  the  increases  in  online 
readership.  The  integrated  newspaper 
audience  is  declining.” 

Meo  is  quick  to  point  out  that  Scarbor¬ 
ough  only  measures  the  core  print  and 
Web  site;  when  all  of  a  newspaper’s  prod¬ 
ucts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  could 
bump  up  the  market  reach.  “If  newspa- 
i  pers  are  not  investing  in  their  Web  sites,” 

I  Meo  says,  “then  their  overall  declines 
I  would  be  worse.”  11 

Need  work?  Visit  our  new  jobs  Web 
site,  www.editorandpubljsher.coni/jobs 


ABC  to  redefine  ‘paid’  by  next  year 
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Inside^'d  and  Juliet  s  killer- twist 

Who  aTCthe  Oceanic  6’ 

8urnirtg<luestions  answered 


TV  Guide':  The  answer 
to  your  TV  Book  riddle. 

Partner  with  the  most  trusted  name  in  television  guidance  with  a  cost-effective 
and  low-maintenance  strategy  to  get  out  of  the  TV  listings  game.  With 
"Powered  by  TV  Guide”  grids’both  in-paper  and  online  plus  a  customized 
subscription  package  for  our  magazine,  we  have  the  TV  guidance  solution 
that  puts  your  customers  first.  And  you  get  to  eliminate  the  costly  production 
of  your'TV  book  once  and  for  all. 


Get  out  of  the  red  and  go  with  TV  Guide— email  TVsolutions@tvguide.com 
or  call  John  Geiger  at  610.293.8847  to  learn  more. 


WeHl  get  your  readers  through  the  week. 
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Helping  young  readers  see  Red 


#  Meet  the 
n  RedEye 

Brand  Ambassadors 

fifnaKuhn 


‘Ambassador’  class 
promotes  Trib  paper 


lOffWf  Jones 


■jf^eown 


things  that  we  may  not  have  heard  about.” 

The  first  five  were  chosen  from  among 
125  applicants  who  were  tested  for  the 
size  of  their  social  networks,  and  who 
answered  such  essay  questions  as  “If 
you  could  create  your  own  RedEye 
feature,  what  would  it  be 
about?”  — 

RedEye  has  taken  steps  in  A 

recent  weeks  to  make  the  I  llj 
Ambassadors  more  visible  . .  JH 

with  house  ads,  and  profiles 
on  the  paper’s  Web  site. 

“We’re  trying  a  more  calcu-  1  a  ■ 

lated  strategic  push  with  |  IKJIL 

them  now,”  says  Leland.  lORNO 

Each  now  has  a  unique  URL  PEAL? 
so  he  or  she  can  send  e-mail 
blasts  to  their  social  net- 
works  —  and  RedEye  can  track  how  many 
people  each  blast  is  steering  to  events  or 
getting  people  to  sign  up  for  subscriptions. 
The  Ambassadors  are  paid  through  PayPal, 
although  incentives  also  include  VIP  access 
to  events,  and  concert  or  sports  tickets. 

But  just  being  an  Ambassador  seems  to 
be  compensation  enough  for  them.  Says 
Leland,  “This  isn’t  a  chore  for  them,  they 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Ellie  Bahrmasel  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  reader  RedEye  was  created 
to  attract.  Ask  the  24-year-old  self- 
described  “fun-loving  go-getter”  what  she 
likes  about  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  quick- 
read  free  daily,  and  her  answer  sounds  as 
though  it’s  straight  out  of  Readership  Insti¬ 
tute  research  on  how  to  get  young  adults  to 
read  newspapers. 

“It  gives  you  a  good  overview  of  news  — 
nationally,  inter¬ 
nationally,  locally 
—  so  you  know 
what’s  going  on 
and  you  can  talk 
about  it,”  she  says. 
“Plus,  it  isn’t  too 
verbose.  I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  I’m 
not  really  awake  until  10  a.m.  This  is  like 
my  jolt  of  caffeine.” 

Now  Bahrmasel  is  part  of  a  small  cadre 
of  similarly  passionate  RedEye  readers  pro¬ 
moting  the  paper  and  its  events  through 
their  extensive  social  circles.  The  first  five 
“RedEye  Brand  Ambassadors”  are  news¬ 
paper  equivalents  of  the  cool  inner-city  kids 
who  get  new  models  of  shoes  free  from 
Nike  or  Reebok  to  start  marketing  buzz. 

The  viral  campaign  is  the  brainchild  of 
Kevin  Leland,  the  brand  marketing  special¬ 
ist  for  RedEye  and  the  “Blue  Paper,”  as  they 
call  the  Trib  inside  TVibune  Tower.  Origi¬ 
nally,  the  Ambassadors  were  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fiw,  home-delivered,  weekend 
edition  of  RedEye.  But  there  was  some  re¬ 
sistance  from  people  who  believed  the  sign¬ 
up  offer  was  just  too  good  to  be  true,  and 
that  at  some  point  a  bill  would  follow. 

Through  word  of  mouth  and  the  digital 
arsenal  of  young  people  today  —  Face- 
book,  MySpace,  Yelp,  et  al  —  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  chilled  that  suspicion.  Bahrmasel's 
pitch  was  simplicity  itself:  “Think  of  the 
convenience  factor  —  a  free  publication 
landing  on  your  doorstep.  Why  would  you 
not  sign  up?” 

RedEye  is  getting  much  more  from  the 
Ambassadors  than  subscriber  lists,  though, 
says  Leland:  “They  serve  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  our  paper.  They  clue  us  in  on  new 
trends  they  hear  about,  under-the-radar 


House  ads  introduce  readers 
to  the  Chicago  free  tab’s 
“Brand  Ambassadors.” 


Sign  up  now 
for  our  weekly 
newsletter  at  WWW. 
aditorandpublisher. 
com/newsletters 


L  yieve  talking  about  RedEye 

^  anyway.  A  lot  of  them,  I 
W  wonder  whether  they  need 
incentives  at  all.  Soon  we’ll 
be  giving  them  RedEye  Brand  Ambassador 
cards.  There’s  no  monetary  prize  equivalent 
to  that.” 

That’s  true  enough  for  Bahrmasel.  “The 
big  reward  is  being  able  to  have  some  kind 
of  influence  in  the  process,”  she  says.  “I 
always  want  to  do  that,  like  give  feedback 
directly  to  a  store.  And  I’m  able  to  do  that 
with  RedEye?  1 


UF.AI.TH&F.Di 


produced  heart¬ 
warming  news 
stories  while 
;j  bolstering  the 
]  papers’  images 
I  and  piquing 
reader  interest. 

!  “Pay  It  Forward' 
was  the  brainchild 
of  PNAi  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing 
and  communica- 


'CATIONi 


Newspapers  promote 
good  deeds,  and  maybe 
gain  some  goodwill 


Explosion 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Move  over,  Gayle  King. 
Shove  aside.  Dr.  Phil. 
Here’s  a  new  BFF  ^ 
for  Oprah  —  the  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  H 
Association.  In  an  unusual  H 
promotion  inspired  by  talk  H 
show  host  Oprah  Winfrey,  H 
more  than  70  PNA  newspa-  ||| 
per  members  participated  in  ^ 
a  month-long  contest  that  ^ 


Uwina^n 
hMlIdllfi  Iv  (u( 
PrisoB  terms 


The  Express'  winners 
in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.: 
Raylene  Moldovan, 
left.  Fawn  Fulger, 
and  Corie  McCall 
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Call  for  entries 


Barlett  &  Steele  Awards 

Recognizing  Excellence  in 
Investigative  Business  Journalism 

Presented  by  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
National  Center  for  Business  Journalism 


Submission  deadline  August  1,  2008 

First  place  $5,000 
Runner-up  $2,000 


Ay 


Named  for  the  widely  acclaimed  investigative 
business  journalist  team  of  Don  Barlett  and  Jim 
Steele,  these  awards,  funded  by  the  Reynolds 
Center,  celebrate  the  best  in  print  and  online 
investigative  business  journalism. 

Jim  Steele:  “Wed  like  to  see  journalists  who  keep  the 
bigger  picture  in  mind.  Someone  who  brings  an 
understanding  of  complex  issues  that  have  not  been 
properly  explained.  Don  and  I  have  an  informal 
motto:  Tell  the  readers  something  they  don't 
know  about.  ” 


Entries  must  have  appeared  between  July  1,  2007  and  June  30,  2008. 
Each  print  publication  or  online  organization  is  limited  to  two  entries. 
For  complete  rules  and  details  visit: 
www.businessi0umalism.0r2/barlettsteeleawards/ 


II 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 

National  Center  ' 
for  Business  Journalism 


Andrew  l.eckey.  Director  ^ 

andrew.leckey@bu.sinessjoiirnalism.org,  480-727-9 1 86 


Walter  Cronkire  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
Arizona  State  University 
PO  Box  874702 
Tempe,  Ariz.  85287-4702 


Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada- 
based  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 


JESSICA  STOKES/r/?e  Express, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa 


MINT 

STATION 


If  do  * 


contest,  with  proposals  ranging  from 
creating  Lock  Haven’s  first  dog  run  to  a 
program  for  teaching  local  kids  to  swim. 
The  proposals  were  all  so  good,  Stokes 
says,  that  for  days  the  Express  couldn’t 
select  just  one  winner.  So  the  two  out-of- 
town  donors,  Robert  A.  Laubscher  and 
Scott  A.  Smith,  contributed  more  money 
to  fund  three  projects.  A  yearlong  charity 
drive  by  a  preschool  is  getting  $1,000;  a 
husband  and  wife  are  getting  $500  to 
help  a  couple  whose  first  child  was  born 
premature;  and  $500  is  going  to  a  woman 
who  will  make  a  donation  to  the  Clinton 
County  Women’s  Shelter. 

At  The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  in 
Doylestown,  a  matching  $1,000  donation 
from  an  advertiser.  Univest,  allowed  the 
paper  to  select  two  winners.  The  paper  and 
its  contest  were  promoted  on  Univest’s 
Web  site,  and  in  entry  boxes  at  the  bank’s 
14  Bucks  County  branches. 

Throughout  the  state,  reader  response 
was  enthusiastic,  papers  reported.  At  The 
Progress  in  Clearfield,  for  instance,  the  first 
contest  entry  was  received  within  an  hour 
after  the  paper  came  off  the  press.  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Jeannine  Barger  told  PNA. 
The  Express'  Stokes  adds,  “I  would  love  to 
do  stuff  like  this  all  year  ’round.”  11 

Find  out  who's  going  where,  at  www. 
\gy  editorandpublisher.com/newspeople 


photographer  for  stories  about  the 
“Pay  It  Forw’ard”  suggestions  as 
they  came  into  the  paper. 

PNA  created  ads  and  a  detailed 
timeline  for  the  contest,  with 
statewide  start  and  stop  dates 
and  the  winners  announced  on 
April  15.  “We  wanted  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  as  absolutely  turn-key 
as  possible,”  Hungarter  says. 

In  Lock  Haven,  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  immediately  got  into  the 


pay  IT 
forward 


spirit  of  “Pay  It  Forward,”  says  Jessica 
Stokes,  circulation  promotions  manager 
for  The  Express:  “We  didn’t  really  know 
how  much  to  give  away,  and  eventually 
decided  on  $500.  As  soon  as  we  started  the 
promotion,  we  got  a  call  from  someone 
who  used  to  live  here  who  offered  to  match 
the  amount.  And  then  someone  else  from 
outside  the  area  donated  another  $500.” 
One  local  reader  chipped  in  another  $50. 

More  than  60  readers  entered  the 
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Wouldn’t  you  s 
„  like  an  extra  j 
^  twenty-'! 


Zoning  plan 
*01  hearing 


Pay  in  response  to  the  |  ^ 
ad’s  promotion  of  a 
$20  annual  savings  in 
home  delivery.  Weeks 
later.  Circulation  Direc-  i 
tor  Rick  Bales  says,  1* 

people  are  still  referring  1  ? 

to  the  ad  when  they  call  1 
to  switch  to  EZ  Pay.  1 , 

“This  was  Rick  Bales’  1 

brainchild,”  says  Sun  1 

Publisher  David  Mosesso.  ' 

“He  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  stood  out.” 

The  EZ  Pay  certainly 
needed  help.  Though  the 
19,645-circulation  Sun  has  more  than 
11,000  households  loyal  enough  to  pay  a 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun  has 

joined  the  trend  of  running  ads  on 
its  front  page  —  but  then  there  was 
the  day  when  the  front  page  was  an  ad. 

In  a  bit  of  stunt  marketing  that  attracted 
enormous  customer  attention  and  tur¬ 
bocharged  its  tiny  EZ  Pay  program,  the  Sun 
on  President’s  Day  published  an  unusual 
hybrid  wrap  that  placed  a  full-page  house 
ad  for  the  subscriber  payment  plan  on  the 
front  page,  and  pushed  the  full-color  newsy 
front  page  to  A-3.  On  A-2  was  a  paid  full- 
page  ad  for  a  furniture  store.  Unlike  a  nor¬ 
mal  wrap,  pulling  the  front  page  off  would 
take  away  two  pages  of  content  in  the  back 
of  the  section. 

Hundreds  of  subscribers  switched  to  EZ 


iojumrsboru 

f  of  ina)or.  oouodi 


iingEZi»yy^ 
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The  front-page  wrap 
touted  a  $20  savings  for 
subscribers  using  EZ  Pay. 


year  in  advance,  just  5%  of  subscribers 
were  using  EZ  Pay.  Credit  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  President’s  Day  promotion 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  Capital  Times  in 

Madison,  Wis.,  took  the 
plunge  that  many  in  the 
industry  have  been  anticipating 
would  occur  somewhere:  be¬ 
coming  the  first  paper  to  drop 
its  daily  print  edition  and  place 
all  breaking  news  on  the  Web. 

Although  the  afternoon  Editor 

paper  will  continue  to  provide 
print  news  in  two  weekly  publications, 
the  vast  majority  of  its  daily  news  will  be 
posted  online.  “It  is  hard  to  be  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  in  the  world  of 


Capital  Times  Assoc. 
Editor  John  Nichols 


24/7  television  and  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  Associate  Editor  John 
Nichols  tells  E^P.  “It  is  hard  to 
keep  fresh  and  current.” 

The  90-year-old  daily,  which 
had  competed  with  the  morning 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  its  last  daily  print  edition 
s  Assoc  April  26.  In  a  new  agree- 
Nichols  rn^nt,  the  Journal  will  distrib¬ 
ute  a  Capital  Times  weekly 
entertainment  guide  and  a  separate  week¬ 
ly  news  and  opinion  product.  But  the 
Times'  future  is  clearly  on  the  Web, 
marked  initially  by  some  recent  staff 


!  changes.  Some  24  news  people  lost  jobs 
through  buyouts  and  layoffs,  while  about 
seven  new  hires  were  completed  in  Web 
and  art-related  areas.  Editors  did  not  let 
the  departing  newsies  go  without  being 
recognized,  devoting  significant  space 
both  in  the  final  print  edition  and  on  the 
Web  site  to  profiles  and  photos  of  all  24 
former  employees. 

“Some  of  these  peoples  work  at  the 
paper  stretches  across  30  and  40  years. 
Others  arrived  more  recently,”  the  tribute 
stated.  “They  represent  every  comer  of 
our  newsroom  and  the  place  will  be  quite 
a  bit  emptier  without  them.”  II 
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Wisconsin  daily  bets  its  future  on  the  Web 


to  its  uniqueness,  Mosesso  says. 

It  was  an  innovation  bom  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  production  limitations,  he  adds.  The 
Sun’s  inserters  have  problems  handling  the 
kind  of  white  kraft  paper  used  in  the  aver¬ 
age  wrap,  and  the  lightweight  newsprint 
doesn’t  make  for  much  of  a  wrap,  either. 

But  the  press  configuration  does  allow  for 
process  color  on  page  A-3;  it  would  appear 
like  a  normal  front  page.  “So  we  said,  let’s 
just  work  with  what  we  have,”  Mosesso  say's. 

To  Bales’  pleasant  surprise,  he  received 
far  less  flak  about  the  ad  from  the  news- 
room  than  he  expected. 
Editorial  bought  into 


Photo  of  the  Month 


—  RICK  BALES/Circulation  Director 


the  idea  of  jump-starting  an  EZ  Pay  pro¬ 
gram  that  retains  80%  of  subscribers  over 
the  long  term,  he  says.  For  single-copy 
sales,  the  ad  page  was  folded  back  in  the 
display  copy  of  news  racks. 

According  to  Mosesso  and  Bales,  it’s  a 
question  of  when,  not  if,  the  full-page/ 
front-page  strategy  will  be  put  to  use 
again.  Says  Bales,  “You  raise  extra  money 
with  a  paid  ad,  you  build  up  a  program 
with  80%  retention,  and  there’s  not  a  lot 
of  pushback  from  editorial.  What’s  not 
to  like?”  [1 


AFTER  THE  MISSILE  HIT 


MOHAMMED  ABED,  AGENCE  FRANCE  PRESSE,  APRIL  16 

A  WOUNDED  Palestinian  boy  sprawls  on  the  ground 

near  where  a  Reuters  news  agency  cameraman,  Fadel 

Shana,  died  while  filming  in  Gaza  when  an  Israeli 

missile  struck.  Two  other  civilians  Submit  your  photos  for 

were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  a  vehicle  section!  E-mail  us  at 

j  1  . 1  j .  1  .  1  hottype@editorandpublisher.com 

used  by  the  media  was  destroyed. 

Shana  filmed  the  flash  of  the  missile  firing  in  the  distance  and 
the  video  was  later  aired  on  the  Internet.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Submit  your  photos  for 
this  section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype@editorandpublisher.com 
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Pi'Bi.ic  Service:  The  Washington  Post 
Breaking  News  Reporting:  The 
Washington  Post  staff 
Investigative  Reporting:  Walt 
Bogdanich  and  Jake  Hooker,  The  New  York 
Times;  The  Chicago  Tribune  staff 

Expianatory  Reporting:  Amy  Harmon, 
The  New  York  Times 

Locai,  Reporting:  David  Umhoefer, 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
Nationai.  Reporting:  Jo  Becker  and 
Barton  Gellman,  The  Washington  Post 

iNTERNA’nONAI.  REPORTING:  StOVO 

Fainaru,  The  Washington  Post 
Featxtre  Writing:  Gene  Weingarten, 

The  Washington  Post 
Commentary:  Steven  Pearlstein,  The 
Washington  Post 

Criticism:  Mark  Feeney,  The  Boston  Globe 
Editoriai,  Writing:  No  award  given 

Editorial  Cartooning:  Michael 
Ramirez,  Investor’s  Business  Daily 

BrI':aking  News  Photography:  Adrees 
Latif,  Reuters 

Feature  Photography:  Preston 
Gannaway,  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel's  Dave  Umhoefer,  left,  reacts  with  Editor  Marty  Kaiser,  Senior 
Editor/National  News  Carl  Schwartz,  Assistant  M.E./Projects  and  Investigations  Mark  Katches, 
and  Managing  Editor  George  Stanley  over  Umhoefer’s  Pulitzer  win  for  local  reporting. 

Leonard  DovvTiie  Jr., 
“a  of  responding 
to  the  challenges  in 
IP*  iS  our  community  and 
in  the  world.” 

The  landslide  win 
also  boosted  Downie’s 
Pulitzer  success  to  25 

‘  ,  newsroom  winners 

Washington  Post  i  i 

Exec.  Editor  Downie  ^mce  he  took  the 
helm  in  1991  after 

Ben  Bradlee’s  departure.  Now  he  has  over¬ 
seen  more  than  half  of  the  paper’s  46 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  Some  have  argued  this 
might  even  be  an  all-time  record  for  any 
single  editor. 

“It  is  not  the  count,  so  much,”  Downie 
says.  “It  is  just  satisfying  to  do  the  journal¬ 
ism  we  have  done.”  Bradlee,  who  was 


editor  from  1965  to  1991,  oversaw  15 
newsroom-related  Pulitzers.  The  paper’s 
first  win  was  in  1936. 

The  Post’s  six-prize  sweep  is  second 
only  to  The  New  York  Times,  which  won 
seven  Pulitzers  in  2002  —  many  for  its 
Sept.  11  coverage.  The  Times  took  two 
prizes  this  year,  for  explanatory  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting,  sharing  the  latter  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  year’s  largest  crop  of  entries,  145, 
came  in  Local  Reporting,  won  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  for  its  stories 
on  the  skirting  of  tax  laws  to  pad  county 
employees’  pensions. 

The  board  found  no  clear  winner  in  the 
Editorial  Writing  category,  and  no  prize 
was  awarded  —  the  first  time  that  has 
happened  since  1993. 


What  a  difference  a  year 

makes.  In  2007,  the  14  journal¬ 
ism  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  won  by 
13  different  news  outlets  —  none  of  them 
The  Washington  Post.  This  year,  the  Post 
took  nearly  half,  gamering  six  of  the  covet¬ 
ed  awards  with  wins  in  everything  from 
criticism  to  breaking  news,  as  well  as  the 
highly  desired  Public  Service  Award  for  its 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  expose. 

“A  lot  of  things  came  together,  I  think, 
in  the  last  year,”  says  Post  Executive  Editor 
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j  Pulitzer  Administrator  Sig 
I  Gissler  says  several  board  mem¬ 
bers  remarked  to  him  that  the 
entries  showed  newspapers  and 
wire  services  were  still  producing 
great  work,  despite  the  tough 
economic  times  and  industry 
downsizing.  “In  many  ways,  this 
is  the  golden  age,”  he  says.  “The 
jurors  who  came  here  were 
inspired  by  the  work  they  saw. 

Amid  all  of  the  gloomy  talk  about 
newspapers,  they  left  this  build¬ 
ing  inspired.  Many  said  they  felt 
rededicated  to  journalism.” 

Gissler  notes  that  this  year’s 
journalism  submissions,  at  1,167,  were 
doYvn  slightly  from  last  year’s  1,225.  He 
also  states  that  between  15%  and  20% 
of  entries  included  some  kind  of  online 
component,  something  he  believes  will 
continue  to  grow.  “Papers  are  getting  better 
at  integrating  online  elements,”  he  adds. 

The  Pulitzers  began  to  accept  online 
entries  in  all  categories  last  year  except 
photography,  which  again  requires  still 
images,  but  no  video. 

Gissler  says  that  44%  of  the  Public 
Service  entries  had  an  online  component 
(the  most  of  any  category),  while  25% 
of  the  investigative  and  explanatory  en¬ 
tries  did.  Asked  if  the  awards  would  ever 
create  a  Web-only  category,  Gissler  says: 
“We  have  no  plans,  but  we  are  carefully 
monitoring  it.  The  question  is,  to  what 
extent  do  you  depart  from  the  intention 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize?” 

In  an  odd  twist, 
after  Gissler  had 
successfully 
cracked  down  on 
judges  leaking  the 
names  of  finalists, 
both  Downie  and 
Keller  told  Ei^P 
they  learned 
about  all  of  their 
Pulitzer  wins  soon 

New  York  Times 
reporter  Amy 
Harmon  kisses  her 
husband  upon 
winning  her 
second  Pulitzer. 
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Reuters  photographer  Adrees  Latif 
earned  a  Pulitzer  in  the  Breaking 
News  category  for  this  shot  of  a 
videographer  being  killed  during  a 
demonstration  in  Myanmar. 


number-crunching,  so  the  paper  consulted 
with  several  experts  to  vet  the  calculations 
and  their  meaning,  says  Umhoefer,  whose 
specialty  on  the  watchdog  team  is  local 
government. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  pride  here,”  he  says, 
addressing  the  fact  that  his  paper  was 
one  of  the  smaller  ones  awarded  the  prize. 
“A  lot  of  times,  papers  in  the  Midwest  are 
overlooked  for  what  w  e  can  do.  I  think 
that  the  paper  as  a  whole  should  be 
congratulated  for  encouraging  this.” 

The  New  york  limes 

,  Explanatory  Reporting 

This  is  New  York  Times  reporter  Amy 
Harmon’s  second  Pulitzer  win.  She  also 
was  part  of  the  team  that  took  the  2001 
National  Reporting  prize  for  a  series 
exploring  racial  experiences  and  attitudes 
across  America.  This  year,  she  won  for 
lending  a  human  face  to  the  ethical  issues 
of  DNA  testing. 

I  Harmon  first  hit  upon  the  idea  three 
years  ago,  when  she  was  pregnant  with 
her  daughter  and  underwent  DNA  tests 
herself.  She  pitched  the  series  about  how 
I  genetics  are  giving  us  a  new  way  to  under- 
j  stand  ourselves.  Her  stories  covered  a 
j  great  deal  of  ground,  exploring  such  angles 
I  as  how  insurance  companies  might  use 
I  genetics  to  determine  coverage,  to  employ- 
I  ing  DNA  to  breed  dogs. 

'  “I  ’m  the  kind  of  person  who  wants  to 

'  know  things,”  says  Harmon.  But  she  adds 
that  there’s  some  information  that  she’d 
rather  not  know  about  DNA:  “It’s  scary'. 

'  It’s  very'  potent,  and  it’s  going  to  take  us  a 
while  to  digest  it  and  know  what  to  do  with 


after  the  Pulitzer  board  decided  —  the 
Friday  before  the  Monday  announcements. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 


Local  Reporting 

This  year’s  honor  was  a  first  for  both  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  and  reporter 
David  Umhoefer.  Even  sweeter  for  the 
writer  and  his  colleagues,  the  prize  was 
earned  in  the  Local  Reporting  category. 

“We  do  local  news  as  our  bread  and 
butter,”  says  Umhoefer,  47,  one  of  10  staffers 
who  make  up  the  Journal  Sentinel’s 
“watchdog  team”  e.xclusively  dedicated  to 
investigative  projects.  He  won  the  prize  for 
his  investigation  of  county  officials  rigging 
the  pension  system  with  buybacks  that 
benefited  county'  workers.  Days  before  the 
story  w'as  published,  county  officials  turned 
themselves  in  to  the  IRS. 

The  investigation  required  a  lot  of 


the  Los  Angeles  Times.  When  asked  if  this 
Pulitzer  was  especially  satisfying  after  that 
experience,  Ramirez  takes  the  high  road: 
“I’m  sad  I  wasn’t  able  to  win  a  Pulitzer  for 
the  Times"  But  he  adds  that  “it’s  fantastic  to 
bring  one  home  for  IBD7 

Ramirez’s  often-conservative  work  is 
distributed  by  Copley  News  Service.  The 
syndicate’s  vice  president/editor,  Glenda 
Winders,  says  the  cartoonist  is  a  “master  of 
integrating  art  and  idea.” 


they  have.  News  is  not  that  cheap  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  somebody  will  have  to  pay  for  it 
—  readers  of  quality  news.” 

Pearlstein,  who  has  been  a  television 
news  reporter  and  congressional  staffer, 
began  his  newspaper  career  with  reporting 
jobs  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  Concord 
Monitor  and  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat.  He 
also  launched  a  monthly  magazine  of  liber¬ 
al  opinion.  The  Boston  Observer,  which, 
Pearlstein  says  with  a  laugh,  might  under¬ 
cut  some  of  his  criticism  of  newspaper 
management:  “The  only  publication  I 
started  went  out  of  business,  so  I  guess  I 
have  no  standing  to  criticize.” 


it.”  Harmon  is  part  of  a  group  of  Times 
reporters  who  focus  on  material  labeled 
“How  we  Live.” 


Commentary 

At  a  time  when  increasing  numbers 
of  daily  newspapers  are  shrinking  or  elimi¬ 
nating  their  business 
sections,  Steven 
Pearlstein  of  the 
Washington  Post  says 
he  hopes  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  commentary 
—  the  first  ever 
awarded  to  a  column 
devoted  strictly  to 
business  —  will  help 
bring  some  respect 
back  to  those  who 
write  about  this  subject. 

“There’s  a  special  thrill  that  this  would  go 
to  a  columnist  focusing  on  the  economy 
and  business,”  he  tells  E&P.  “Perhaps  this 
will  give  more  recognition  to  those  who 
write  about  finance  and  investing.”  He  says 
the  rationalizations  newspapers  offer  for 
cutting  hack  the  business  newshole,  or 
concentrating  only  on  local  business,  are 
nonsensical:  “I  frankly  don’t  understand 
it.  There  is  no  indication  that  people  are 
less  interested  in  finance  and  investing 
than  they  used  to  be.  In  fact,  if  anything, 
it’s  the  opposite.” 

Many  of  the  columns  submitted  for  the 
Pulitzer  forecast  the  current  credit  crisis, 
something  Pearlstein  has  been  warning 
readers  about  as  far  back  as  2006.  But  he 
is  somewhat  more  optimistic  about  the 
long-term  prospects  ^ 


Feature  Writing 

Gene  Weingarten’s  Pulitzer-winning 
story  described  the  blase  reaction  of  rush- 
hour  commuters  to  famous  violinist  Joshua 
Bell  playing  in  a  D.C.  metro  station.  But 
there  was  maximum  response  to  the  story 
when  it  was  published  in  The  Washington 
Post  Magazine  and  online  in  April  2007. 

“I  stopped  counting  after  I  received  2,500 
e-mails,”  the  writer  recalls. 

Weingarten  says  “99%  of 
the  reaction  was  positive,” 
while  noting  that  a  few  critics 
felt  the  piece  was  a  “flawed 
stunt.”  For  instance,  there 
were  questions  about  why  Bell  couldn’t 
have  performed  during  non-rush  hour  to 
less-harried  onlookers. 

But  Weingarten  says  the  issue  wasn’t 
that  the  commuters  mostly  ignoring  Bell’s 
beautiful  music  lacked  sophistication,  but 
rather,  one  of  priorities:  “Should  we  be 
living  at  such  a  hectic  pace  that  we  can’t 
appreciate  something  that’s  beautiful  and 
happens  once  in  a  lifetime?” 

One  reason  why  the  story  got  such  a 

strong  —  and  global  — 


Editorial  Cartooning 

Last  year,  “animation”  was  the  buzzword 
in  the  Editorial  Cartooning  category.  This 
year,  winner  Michael  Ramirez  hopes 
“substantive”  becomes  the  new  one. 

“My  approach  is  to  have  a 
powerful  image  along  with  a 
significant  statement,”  says  the 
Investors  Business  Daily  (IBD) 
cartoonist,  who  won  his  first 
Pulitzer  in  1994  at  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  in  Memphis.  “It’s  great  to  be 
funny,  too,  but  the  most  important  element 
is  the  message  —  to  have  an  impact  and 
make  people  think.” 

Last  year,  all  three  cartoon  finalists  did 
animation  in  addition  to  print  work,  and 
observers  wondered  if  this  was  the  shape 
of  Pulitzer  things  to  come.  But  Ramirez 
doesn’t  do  animation  —  yet. 

The  46-year-old  cartoonist  joined  IBD  in 
early  2006,  soon  after  being  pushed  out  by 


Pearlstein:  business 
writing  not  dead  yet 


Enjoy  breaking 
industry  news 
hourly  at  www.editorand- 
publisher.com/news 


Investor's  Business  Daily 
cartoonist  Michael 
Ramirez,  a  two-time 
winner,  got  pushed  out 
by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  2006. 


Profiles  by  DaveAstor, 
Jennifer  Saba  and 
Mark  Fitzgerald  Is] 
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ALABAMA 

Jeremy  D.  Smith  is  the  new  sports  editor  at 
The  Demopolis  Times.  Smith  is  a  former 
stringer  for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  also  wrote  for  NAIAbasketball.net. 

ARKANSAS 

Bruce  Roberts  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  The  Baxter  Bulletin  in  Mountain 
Home.  He  is  promoted  from  night  editor. 

C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  1  A 
Carolina  Garcia  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Nexvs. 
Garcia  has  served  as  executive  editor  of 
The  Monterey  County  Herald  since  2003. 
She  succeeds  Ron  Kaye. 

Gary  D.  Dickson  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lake  County  Record-Bee  in 
Lakeport.  He  also  will  oversee  the  Clear 
Lake  Observer-American,  the  Penny 
Slaver,  and  the  Willits  News.  Dickson  has 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Crowley  (La.) 
Post-Signal,  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current-Ar- 
gus,  and  the  Los  Alamos  (N.M.)  Monitor. 

Brent  W.  Morris  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/interactive  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Group.  Morris  most  recently 
was  director  of  digital  media  for  The 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  and  has  served  as 
online  business  development  director  for 
Gannett  Co.’s  South  Division. 

Candace  Berean  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Daily  News  in  Red 
Bluff.  Berean  has  worked  for  The  Arizona 
Republic  and  most  recently  was  student 
ambassador  manager  in  the  outreach  de¬ 
partment  at  Antelope  Valley  College. 


!  Fred  Zipp 

is  the  new  editor 

—  ^  Statesman.  He 

is  promoted  from  managing 
editor,  and  succeeds  Rich  Oppel. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 
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Cheryl  Dell 

Cheryl  Dell  has  been  appointed  president 

N 

and  publisher  of  The  Sacramento  Bee. 
Dell,  48,  has  served  as  president  and 
publisher  of  The  News  Tribune  in  Taco¬ 
ma,  Wash.,  since  2004.  Before  that,  she 
was  publisher  of  the  Tri-City  Herald  in 
Kennewick,  Wash.,  from  2000  to  2004. 
Dell  joined  McClatchy  in  1997  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  The  Modesto  Bee,  and  in  1999  she  moved  to 
The  Fresno  Bee  as  VP/sales  and  marketing.  She  succeeds  Janis 
Heaphy,  who  has  been  the  Beds  president/publisher  for  the  past 
10  years  and  was  the  first  person  to  assume  that  formal  title. 


C  O  1.  O  R  A  D  O 

Oliver  Knowiton  has  been  named  president 
of  MediaNews  Group  Interactive,  the  dig¬ 
ital  arm  of  MediaNews  Group.  Knowiton 
joins  the  company  from  Time  Inc.,  for 
which  he  most  recently  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sports  Illustrated  franchise. 
Mark  Winkler  has  been  appointed  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  marketing  sales 
othcer  for  MediaNews  Group,  a  newly 
created  position.  Winkler  most  recently 
served  as  division  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Comcast  Inc.’s  adver¬ 
tising  sales  division. 

Pamela  Holmes  Boyd  is  the  new  editor  of 
the  Eagle  Valley  Enterprise.  Boyd,  who 
started  at  the  paper  24  years  ago  as  a 
reporter,  worked  as  communications 
coordinator  for  Eagle  County  Schools  for 


Matt  Dulin,  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  The  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  has  won  the 
John  Murphy  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Copy  Edit¬ 
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ing  from  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 
He  receives  $1,000. 
Eric  Newton,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  journalism 
program  for  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight 


Foundation,  has  received 
the  2008  DeWitt  Carter 
Reddick  Award  —  one 
of  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  College 
of  Communication’s 
highest  honors. 


four  years  and  returned  to  the  pajjer  last 
year.  She  succeeds  Kathy  Heicher. 

GEORGIA 

Sanford  “Sandy"  Schwartz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  Cox  Enterprises’ 
newspaper  division.  Schwartz  has  been 
with  Cox  for  23  years,  most  recently 
serving  as  president  of  Cox  Auto  Trader, 
which  runs  AutoTrader.com.  He  will 
continue  in  that  capacity.  He  succeeds 
Jay  Smith,  W'ho  is  retiring  after  37  years. 

ILLINOIS 

Kelly  Casalino.  Madeleine  Doubek.  and 
Suzanne  Pepper  have  been  named  assistant 
vice  presidents  at  the  Daily  Herald  in 
Arlington  Heights.  Casalino  previously 
serv'ed  as  director  of  interactive  media. 
Doubek  is  promoted  from  managing 


Press  Managing  Editors. 
Harry  Logan,  editor 
of  the  Morning  News  in 
Florence,  S.C.,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president 
of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association. 


Tyler  (Texas)  Morning 
Telegraph  Managing 
Editor  Dave  Berry  has 
been  named  president 
of  the  Texas  Associated 
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editor.  Pepper  most  recently  was  director 
of  display  advertising.  Karen  Di  Giulio  has 
been  named  assistant  corporate  secretary. 
Previously,  she  was  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  CEO. 


Robert  W.  Greene 

78,  Died  April  10 
REPORTER/EDITOR,  NEWSDAY 

Above  all  else,  Robert  W.  Greene  believed 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  A  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  investigative  reporter  and  later  an  editor 
at  Newsday,  he  spent  his  career  exposing  the  unjust 
and  helped  found  an  organization 


Burt  Levy  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Sun  Times  Media-Group’s  NorthShore 
Magazine.  Levy  was  most  recently  with 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  where  he  served 
as  director  of  arts  and  entertainment  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Sun-Times  News  Group. 


and  the  corrupt  _ 

that  stands  as  part  of  his  legacy  of  dogged  reporting. 

Greene  was  a  staff  investigator  for  the  New  York  City 
Anti-Crime  Committee  before  he  joined  Newsday  as  a  Wr  . 

reporter  in  1955.  Two  years  later,  at  the  request  of  1 

Robert  Kennedy,  he  took  a  year  off  to  work  as  an  in- 
vestigator  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Rackets  Committee. 

After  returning  to  Newsday,  Greene  earned  his  first  Public  Service  Pulitzer  in 
1970  for  his  work  exposing  land  scandals  in  a  Long  Island  town.  Four  years  later,  he 
was  part  of  a  team  of  reporters  to  win  a  second  Pulitzer  for  a  series  illustrating  the 
journey  of  heroin  from  Turkish  poppy  fields  to  Long  Island  streets. 

In  1975,  Greene  helped  form  the  group  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  (IRE), 
an  organization  of  journalists  devoted  to  bringing  down  those  who  would  threaten  the 
common  good.  The  following  year,  Arizona  Republic  reporter  Don  Bolles  —  one  of 
ire’s  founders  —  was  checking  out  leads  on  a  story  about  land  fraud  involving  organ¬ 
ized  crime  when  he  was  killed  in  a  car  bombing.  Greene  led  a  team  of  volunteers  from 
10  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations  for  five  months  of  cooperative  digging  on 
Bolles’  story  that  resulted  in  an  award-winning  23-part  series. 


INDIANA 

Josh  Sigler  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Wabash  Plain  Dealer.  Sigler  has 
been  a  sports  reporter  at  the  newspaper 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  succeeds  Aaron 
Turner,  who  was  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Peru  Tribune. 


IOWA 

Manuel  Collazo  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  for  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 
in  Davenport.  Collazo  most  recently 
served  as  senior  director  of  consumer 
sales  and  audience  development  at  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  Suzanna 
Frank  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent/audience.  Frank  most  recently 
served  as  director  of  research  and  market¬ 
ing.  She  assumes  the  responsibilities 
previously  held  by  Nancy  L.  Green,  who 
until  recently  has  served  both  as  Lee’s  vice 
president  of  circulation  and  as  publisher 
of  The  Courier  in  Waterloo. 


GATEHOUSE  MEDIA  INC 
HAS  SOLD 


David  Braton  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Courier  in  Waterloo.  Braton  is 
promoted  from  advertising  director,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  2004.  Pat 
Kinney  heis  been  named  news  editor.  He 
most  recently  served  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  business  editor.  Kinney  suc¬ 
ceeds  Nancy  Raffensperger  Newhoff.  Douglas 
Hines  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
news  editor,  from  wire  editor.  Michelle 
Gebhardt  has  been  named  online  editor. 
Gebhardt  joined  the  paper  more  than 
nine  years  ago  as  a  copy  editor. 


YANKTON  (SO)  DAILY  PRESS 
&  DAKOTAN 

(8,701  daily  circulation) 

VERMILLION  PLAIN  TALK 

(1 ,795  weekly  circulation) 

BROADCASTER  PRESS 

(10,000  weekly  distribution) 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

(14,000  weekly  distribution) 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  SHOPPER 

(22,000  weekly  distribution) 


Local  toup  Purchases  P&D 


A  EiKounter  In  Afiku 
Residenrs  |q_||^___IIII 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Donna  O’Neil  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Wakefield  Observer  in  Beverly.  O’Neil 
most  recently  was  editorial  support 
supervisor  for  Community  Newspaper 
Co.,  the  Observer’s  parent  company. 


YANKTON  MEDIA,  INC. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  GateHouse  Media  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


MINNESOTA 

Karen  Larson  has  been  named  vice 

president  of  specialty  publications  and 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


VIRGINIA 


I  Maurice 
I  Jones 

to  publisher  of 
I  The  Virginian- 

\  t  ’5^’  Pilot.  Jones 
I  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 


business  development  at  the  Star  Tribune 
in  Minneapolis.  She  most  recently  served 
as  vice  president  of  classified  advertising. 
Jamie  Flaws  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  classified  advertising.  Previ¬ 
ously,  she  served  as  executive  director  of 
classified  advertising. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ed  Nichols  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Delta  Democrat  Times  in  Greenville. 
Nichols  was  named  in  February  as 
publisher  of  the  Clarksdale  Press  Register, 
and  will  retain  that  position.  He  succeeds 
John  Clark. 


Thomas  McCarver  “Carver”  Rayburn  has  been 
named  associate  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Neshoba  Democrat  in  Philadelphia. 
Rayburn  most  recently  was  publisher  of 
the  Clarke  County  Tribune  in  Quitman. 
Jessica  Alderman  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Previously,  she  was  an 
account  executive.  Alderman  succeeds 
Annette  Watkins. 


Robert  Blankenship  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Daily  Corinthian  in  Corinth. 
Blankenship  most  recently  served  as 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Leeds 
(Ala.)  News  and  the  St.  Clair  News  Aegis 
in  Pell  City,  Ala. 


MISSOURI 

Nancy  L.  Green  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  for  Lee  Enterprises  in 
St.  Louis  and  president  of  STL  Distribu¬ 
tion  Services.  Green  most  recently  served 
both  as  Lee’s  vice  president/circulation 
and  since  2004  has  been  publisher  of 
The  Courier  in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mark  Holm  is  the  new  photo  editor  for  The 
Concord  Monitor.  Holm  was  director  of 
photography  for  the  tormev  Albuquerque 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  Dan  Habib. 
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NEW  JERSEY 
Gary  J.  DiSantO  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president/circulation  of  Gannett  Co.’s 
New  Jersey  Newspaper  Group.  Since 
2006,  DiSanto  has  overseen  circulation 
for  the  Community  Press,  a  group  of  24 
Gannett-owned  weeklies. 


ly  was  senior  vice  president  and  publisher 
of  Travel  +  Leisure  Magazine. 


Todd  Moreland  has  been  named  business 
development  manager  for  the  New  Jersey 
Newspaper  Network.  Previously,  he  was 
retail  advertising  and  marketing  manager 
for  The  Times  in  Trenton. 


OHIO 

Mark  Sweetwood  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  The  Vindicator  in  Youngstown. 
Sweetwood  most  recently  served  as  a 
senior  editor  for  Hometown  News,  a 
chain  of  16  newspapers  in  central  Florida. 


NEW'  YORK 

Ellen  Asmodeo-Giglio  has  been  appointed 
vice  president/publisher  of  WSJ.,  the 
high-end  lifestyle  magazine  to  be 
launched  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
September.  Asmodeo-Giglio  most  recent¬ 


i  OKLAHOMA 

!  Dennis  Warren  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Claremore  Daily  Progress.  He 
has  served  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Enid  News  &  Eagle  since  2002. 


Kelli  Williams  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  the  Bartlesville 
Examiner-Enterprise.  Williams  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 


Call  for  Entries 

AMS  Science  journalism  Awards 


\iS.  CATEGORIES 

Awards  will  be  presented  for  U.S.  submissions 
in  the  following  categories:  Large  Newspaper, 
Small  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Television, 
Radio,  Online. 


The  AAAS  Science  Journalism  Awards  honor 
distinguished  reporting  on  science  by 
professional  journalists.  The  awards  are  an 
internationally  recognized  measure  of 
excellence  in  science  reporting  for  a  general 
audience.  They  go  to  individuals  (rather 
than  institutions,  publishers  or  employers) 
for  coverage  of  the  sciences,  engineering 
and  mathematics. 


INTERNATIONAL  CATEGORY 

Open  to  journalists  worldwide,  across  all  news 
media.  Children’s  Science  News 


DEADLINE:  i  August  2008 


www.aaas.org/ SJ  Awards 


SPONSORED  BY 

HI  AAAS 


Property  Tax  Savings... 


“The  Morrison  &  Head  and  Inland  team  reduced  our  annual 
property  tax  bill  by  $165,000.  We  look  forward  to  a  continuing 
relationship  with  them  and  recommend  their  services  to  any  news¬ 
paper  seeking  significant  bottom  line  savings.  ” 

Mr.  John  Chavana — Controller 
San  Antonio  Express-News 


...Right  To  Your  Bottom  Line! 


Contact  the  experts  to  see  how  much  savings  you  can  expect: 


Mr.  John  Woolard 
Morrison  and  Head 
Boeme,TX  (830)248-1190 
john@inorTisonandhead.com 


Mr.  Beau  Campbell 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
Lenexa,  KS  (913)492-9050 
bcampbell@inlandnews.com 
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OBITUARIES 


architecture,  which  he 
covered  for  the  Sun  and 
about  which  he  authored 
a  book  titled^  Guide  to 
Baltimore  Architecture. 
His  last  book,  published 
in  2005,  was  Look  Again 
in  Baltimore,  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  with  archi¬ 
tectural  photographer 
James  DuSel. 

Dorsey  died  of  Lou 
Gehrig’s  disease,  which 
he  had  battled  for  years. 


John  Dorsey 

69,  Died  April  11 

RESTAURANT/ART  CRITIC,  THE 
SUN,  BALTIMORE 

JOHN  Dorsey  could 
be  considered  a  bit  of 
a  paradox.  He  was  a  man 
of  opinions  —  educated, 
precise  ones  —  but  was 
regarded  by  many  as 
a  shy  figure. 

During  his  long  career 
at  The  Sun  in  Baltimore, 
Dorsey  served  as  an  art 
critic  and  restaurant 
critic,  and  was  known 
for  his  well-informed 
aesthetic  and  conver¬ 
sational  tone. 

Dorsey,  who  joined 
the  Sun  in  1962,  served 
as  book  review  editor 
from  1967  to  1969.  After 
spending  a  decade  as 
restaurant  critic  (his  first 
review  ran  in  1971), 
Dorsey  served  as  the 
Sun's  art  critic  during 
the  1980s  and  1990s. 

He  retired  in  1999. 

His  work,  regarded 
highly  by  peers  and 
readers,  earned  him  the 
inaugural  A.D.  Emmart 
Award  —  for  journalism 
in  the  field  of  the  human¬ 
ities  published  in  Mary¬ 
land  —  in  1974  from  the 
Abell  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  arts, 
he  possessed  a  love  for 


Awards  for  Exemplary 
Coverage  of  Housing  Problems 
of  Low  Income  People 


Charles  Postell 

69,  Died  April  7 
STATE  EDITOR,  THE  ALBANY 
(GA.)  HERALD 


The  Cushing  Niles  Dolbeare  Media 
Awards  recognize  print  journalists 
who  do  an  exemplary  job  of  raising 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  low  income 
people  who  cannot  afford  safe,  decent 
homes. 


Presented  by  the  National  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition  (NLIHC)  the  awards 
are  designed  to  acknowledge  in- 
depth  and  balanced  reporting  on  this 
important  social  issue.  A  single  article, 
a  series  of  articles  or  editorials  will  be 
considered. 


ENTRIES  MUST: 

•  Be  published  between  January  1, 
2008  and  December  31,  2008. 


Clearly  illustrate  NLIHC’s  mission 
to  address  needs  and  solutions 
of  the  affordable  housing  crisis. 


E-E’s  sister  publication.  The  Pawhuska 
Journal-Capital. 


VERMONT 

Edward  L.  Woods  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Brattleboro  Reformer. 
Woods  has  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Bennington  Banner  since  2005,  and  was 
advertising  director  for  Journal  Register 
Corp.’s  Connecticut  papers. 


Show  the  impact  on  communities  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  individuals  and 
families. 


OREGON 

Matthew  Smith  has  been  named  news 
editor  at  the  Curry  County  Reporter  in 
Gold  Beach.  Smith  has  served  as  editor  of 
the  former  Springfield  Beacon. 


First-place  winners  will  each  win 
$2,500  and  a  trip  to  Washington, 
DC  to  receive  the  award.  Honorable 
mentions  will  also  be  recognized. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
James  T.  Spanner  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Parkersburg  News,  The 
Parkersburg  Sentinel,  and  The  Marietta 
A.M.  Spanner,  who  had  been  serving  as 
the  interim  publisher  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers,  has  served  as  publisher  of  The 
Marietta  Times  since  2002. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Brian  Toolan  has  been  named  business 
editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Toolan  has  served  as  national  editor  for 
The  Associated  Press  since  2006.  Before 
that,  he  was  editor  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


Entry  forms  and  rules  can  be  found  at: 

www.nlihc.org/CNDMA 


Deadline:  February  16,  2009 
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EDITORIAL 


loomD  nB 

Made-in-America  business  models  aren’t  working,  so  why  are 
newspapers  reluctant  to  consider  ones  conceived  elsewhere? 


The  U.S.  newspaper  industry  is 
a  business  with  an  immobilizing 
tendency'  towards  navel-gazing. 
This  is  aggravated  by  its  location 
in  a  nation  largely  disinterested  in  foreign 
I  countries  it  is  not  currently  engaging  in  a 
j  war.  This  double  dose  of  self-absorption 
helps  explain  why  the  industry  is  so  slow  to 
■  adapt  ideas  that  can  be  found  literally  at  the 
nation’s  doorstep. 

What  else  explains  why  even  now,  for  all 
the  industry  rah-rah  rhetoric,  readership  — 
audience  —  is  still  not  the  primary  metric  of 
I  newspapers?  Or  why  the 
I  concept  of  modular  adver- 
I  tising  is  so  utterly  alien  to 
I  newspapers,  which  strain  to 
j  squeeze  and  stuff  yesterday’s 
I  solution,  the  Standard  Ad- 
!  vertising  Unit,  on  shrinking 
j  broadsheets?  Or,  for  that 
’  matter,  why  the  conversion 
'  of  big-city  broadsheet  dailies 
I  to  reader- and  advertiser- 
i  friendly  compact  formats  seems  forever  five 
;  years  away,  like  full  pagination  a  couple  of 
decades  ago? 

Canadian  dailies  long  ago  embraced  au¬ 
dience  measurement.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  campaigning  of  such  Canadian 
newspaper  thinkers  as  Len  and  Chris 
!  Kubas,  dailies  there  are  beginning  to  adopt 
'  modular  advertising  —  and  proving  that  an 
i  ad’s  impact  depends  not  on  its  column-inch 
I  size,  but  how  much  of  the  page  it  occupies. 
And  now  we  can  see  how  the  varying 
business  models  are  faring.  Just  recently, 
the  Canadian  Newspaper  Association  re¬ 
leased  figures  showing  papers  there  barely 
!  lost  revenue  in  the  annus  horribilis  of 
!  2007,  dipping  just  0.8%.  Online  revenues 
that  soared  29%  offset  a  dip  in  print  adver¬ 


tising  of  2.4%.  By  contrast,  U.S.  new'spaper 
print  advertising  tumbled  9.4%  last  year  — 
the  biggest  one-year  loss  since  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  started 
measuring  it  in  1950.  And  U.S.  online 
newspaper  revenue  slowed  to  18.8%. 

It’s  not  like  Canadian  papers  have  some 
intrinsic  advantage  over  their  U.S.  peers. 
Yes,  Virginia,  they’ve  got  the  Internet  in 
Canadti,  with  all  its  stiff  secular  challenges 
to  newspapers.  Just  as  in  the  U.S.,  the  fu¬ 
ture  newspaper  readers  of  Canada  are  kids 
raised  on  a  digital  diet  of  news  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  who  learn  to 
te.xt  with  their  thumbs 
before  typing  with  the  rest 
of  their  digits.  A  new  ly 
muscular  loonie  has  some 
benefits,  but  Canadian 
newspapers  must  operate 
in  a  nation  with  value- 
added  taxes,  expensive 
social  safety  nets,  more 
organized  labor,  and  the 
same  rising  materials  and  energy'  costs  as 
their  southern  neighbors. 

U.S.  newspapers  are  about  to  take  one 
small  step  in  emulating  Canada,  as  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  —  with  typical 
caution  —  rolls  out  a  rule  change  allowing 
dailies  to  report  copies  that  are  .sold  for 
any  amount  down  to  a  penny,  as  top-line 
paid  circulation,  providing  new  marketing 
flexibility  Canadian  papers  have  been  using 
to  their  advantage  for  a  long  time. 

American  newspapers  have  much  to 
learn  about  readership,  design,  and  format 
from  their  peers  in  places  no  longer  remote 
in  the  digital  era,  such  as  India,  Latin 
America,  and  Scandinavia.  A  good  place 
to  start  in  finding  a  True  North  toward 
success  is  Canada. 


American  papers 
can  learn  much 
from  Canadian 
ones  facing 
many  of  the 
same  challenges. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Another  strike  against  them 

IHE  PRESS  NEEDS  TO 
CLEON  OUT  ‘m’ 

You’d  think  from  recent  2008  campaign  coverage  that  we 
are  electing  a  Bowler-in-Chief  this  year 

An  Op-Ed  by  Elizabeth  Edwards  for  The  New 
York  Times  on  April  27  carried  the  title,  “Bowling  1, 
Health  Care  0.”  I  had  to  look  at  it  twice,  thinking  I 
was  on  the  sports  page.  Surely  it  was  a  baseball  score 
and  should  have  read,  “Bowling  Green  1,  Holy  Cross 
0?”  But  no,  her  piece  probed  a  different  sort  of  sport  —  a  new  brand 
of  “gutter  politics.”  Edwards,  the  outspoken  wife  of  Sen.  John 
Edwards,  criticized  the  media  obsession  with  Barack  Obama’s 
bowling  form,  and  low  score,  during  the  previous  two  weeks. 

Even  the  supposedly  lofty  Times  was  not  exempt.  While  cable 


news  gasbags  were  the  worst  offenders,  the 
Times  had  carried  dozens  of  references  to 
“bowling-gate”  in  its  news  pages  and  blog 
entries.  On  the  veiy  Sunday  the  Edwards 
piece  ran,  there  was  Maureen  Dowd, 
right  alongside,  referring  to  the  “bowling 
debacle.”  She  didn’t  mean  the  coverage, 
but  Obama’s  performance. 

A  few  days  earlier,  Dowd  had  to  run  an 
embarrassing  correction  after  she  alleged 
that  Obama  had  improperly  accepted  the 
donation  of  bowling  shoes  from  Sen.  Bob 
Casey  (D-Pa.),  when  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  Now  that’s  a  “debacle.” 

We  went  to  press  a  couple  of  days  after 
the  Edwards  piece  ran  in  the  Times.  By  now 
you  should  know  whether  she  shamed  the 
press  into  moving  on  to  a  different  topic. 

Exploring  the  bowling  crisis,  Joe 
Scarborough  at  MSNBC  had 
opined  that  Americans  want 
a  real  macho  man  in  the 
White  House,  perhaps 
forgetting  his  unceasing 
attacks  on  Bill  Clinton’s 
rather  too-mannish  behavior  in  office.  Chris 
Matthews,  also  on  MSNBC,  suggested  that 
Obama  was  “prissy.”  In  reply,  all  you  need  to 


ask  is:  Which  president  was  the  most  avid 
bowler?  And,  of  course,  the  answer  is: 
Richard  Nixon.  He  even  paid  $400  out  of 
his  own  pocket  to  lease  automatic  pin- 


setters,  and  during  Watergate  went  down 
to  the  basement  to  roll  off  some  tension. 

Actually,  a  search  of  the  historical 
record  finds  that  the  White  House  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  —  sometimes  two  alleys  —  dates 
back  to  the  Truman  admin¬ 
istration.  But  Truman 
(now  known  as  a  suitably 
tough  guy)  had  no  use  for 
the  sport.  I’ve  found  only 
one  photo  of  him  bowling, 
which  was  published  on  the  cover  of 
Kegler  magazine.  Sure  enough,  he  was 
wearing  a  tie,  the  button-downed  look 


for  which  Obama  earned  much  mocking. 

Thiman  even  wore  a  vest! 

You  won’t  find  many  references  to  bowl¬ 
ing  when  examining  the  lives  of  other 
allegedly  “manly”  presidents,  including 
JFK,  LBJ  (who  couldn’t  even  golf),  Reagan, 
Poppy  Bush.  Who  was  the  biggest  bowling 
advocate  near  the  top?  Dan  Quayle. 

Nixon  and  Quayle.  That  is  really  some¬ 
thing  to  aspire  to. 

In  fact,  the  pair  who  might  have  done 
more  bowling  at  the  White  House  than 
anyone  weren’t  even  males.  They  were  Lady 
I  Bird  Johnson  and  Muriel  Humphrey,  who 
tried  to  bowl  a  few  frames  every  week. 

Of  course,  many  presidents  have  golfed, 
but  are  you  really  going  to  tell  me  that  this 
“sport”  is  more  macho  than  driving  the  lane 
in  basketball  —  which  Obama  happens  to 
be  good  at?  The  Obama/Tiger  Woods 
analogies  only  go  so  far,  thank  God.  And  as 
for  bowling:  Its  popularity  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  in  a  steep  decline  since  the  1980s. 

To  get  back  to  what’s  important,  here’s 
what  Elizabeth  Edwards  wrote:  “The 
vigorous  press  that  was  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  democracy  at  our  country’s  incep¬ 
tion  is  now  consigned  to  smaller  venues,  to 
the  Internet  and,  in  the  mainstream  media, 
to  occasional  articles.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  every  journalist  for  a  mainstream 
media  outlet  is  neglecting  his  or  her  duties 
to  the  public.  And  I  know  that  serious 
newspapers  and  magazines  run  analytical 
articles,  and  public  television  broadcasts 
longer,  more  probing  segments. 

“But  I  am  saying  that 
every  analysis  that  is  short¬ 
ened,  every  comer  that  is 
cut,  moves  us  further  away 
from  the  truth  until  what  is 
left  is  the  Cliffs  Notes  of  the 
news,  or  what  I  call  strobe- 
light  journalism,  in  which 
the  outlines  are  accurate 
enough  but  we  cannot 
really  see  the  whole  picture.” 

Edwards  closed  this  way:  “If  voters  want 
a  vibrant,  vigorous  press,  apparently  we  will 
have  to  demand  it.  Not  by  screaming  out 
our  windows  as  in  the  movie  Network,  but 
by  talking  calmly,  repeatedly,  constantly  in 
the  ears  of  those  in  whom  we  have  entmst- 
ed  this  enormous  responsibility.  Do  your 
job,  so  we  can  —  as  voters  —  do  ours.”  11 


Greg  Mitchell  is  editor  of  E^P  and  author 
of  the  new  book  So  Wrong  for  So  Long: 
How  the  Press,  the  Pundits  —  and  the 
President  —  Failed  on  Iraq. 


-yj-  Greg  Mitchell’s 
‘  column  appears  every 
week  at  www.editorandpub- 
lisher.com/pressingissues 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


The  media  flap  over 
what  Maureen  Dowd 
called  a  “debacle”  for 
Obama  reveals  how 
far  coverage  and 
punditry  have  fallen. 
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Facing  deadline  —  and  multimedia  —  demands, 
reporters  make  streets  and  coffeeshops  the  new  office 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  WORD  CAME  DOWN  ON  MaRCH  12  THAT 
New  York  Gov.  Eliot  Spitzer  was  going  to  resign 
after  revelations  that  he’d  paid  more  than 
$80,000  for  sex,  Jeff  Blackwell  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  grabbed  his  video 
camera  and  headed  to  a  nearby 
diner.  As  the  lunchtime  crowd  at 
Jim’s  Restaurant  watched  the  gover- 
nor’s  resignation  live  on  television,  .. 

Blackwell  recorded  their  reactions^^^^B^^^^^_^X?J> 
and  later  posted  them  online, 
using  additional  comments  r 
for  Web  and  print  stories.  ^ 

“The  picture  and  the  sound 
show  the  /f  ^ 


come  into  the  office  at  all  —  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  week,”  says  Blackwell,  44.  He  had 
worked  at  the  D^C  for  more  than  a  decade 
when  editors  approached  him  two  years  ago 
with  the  idea  of  outfitting  his  2002  dark  blue 
Audi  with  a  laptop,  video  camera,  audio 
recorder,  still  camera,  and  plenty  of  lenses. 

When  a  snowstorm  struck  this  past 
February,  Blackwell  left  home  at  8  a.m.  and 
went  directly  to  find 
people  to  comment  on 
what  they  liked  about 
the  wintry  weather.  “I 
just  drove  around  until 
I  found  something  to 
shoot,”  he  says,  noting 
that  the  images  he 
captured  were  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  from 
his  laptop. 

Blackwell’s  beat  is 
becoming  more  and 
more  common  as  a 
growing  number  of 
newspapers  employ 

these  mobile  journalists,  known  as  “mojos” 
in  many  places.  As  technology  offers  easier 
ways  to  collect  sound  and  images,  editors 
are  finding  that  equipping  reporters  with 
the  necessary  gadgets  to  work  remotely  — 
and  kicking  them  out  the  door  to  do  it  —  is 
an  attractive  option.  One  daily  even  plans  to 
make  all  of  its  reporters  and  photographers 
“mobile”  this  year. 

“We  are  trying  to  equip  more  folks  with 
media  kits  so  that  everything  we  could . 
conceivably  want,  journalistically,  can  be 
gathered  in  the  same  setting,”  says  Peter 
Bhatia,  executive  editor  of  The  Oregonian 
in  Portland  —  which  currently  has  six  mojo 
kits.  “There  will  be  more  of  that.  Some 
people  really  take  to  it.” 

It  simply  means  that  “people  are  out  and 
about  looking  for  news  and  covering  news. 


expressions  on  their 
faces,  the  tone  in 
their  voices,”  Black- 
well  says.  “You 
could  tell  if  they 
^jT  agreed  with  what  he 
was  doing  or  not.” 

Such  an  assignment 
is  typical  for  Blackwell 
and  other  “backpack” 
or  “mobile”  journalists, 
wffio  spend  most  if  not  all  of 
their  time  outside  the  news¬ 
room  recording,  shooting, 

‘  and  writing  stories  with- 
»  out  ever  sitting  at  a  desk, 

i  “It  is  probably  60%  of 
V  my  time  that  is  spent  out; 

V  there  are  days  I  don’t 


The  Democrat  and 
Chronicle’s  Jeff 
Blackwell  headed  to 
Jim's  Restaurant  in 
Rochester  for  react. 
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Cutting  the  ‘cord’ 

If  anyone  has  paved  the  road  for  mobile 
journalists,  it  is  cleeirly  The  News-Press  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.  The  73,097-circulation 
Gannett  daily  plans  to  have  all  44  news 
staffers  outfitted  with  mobile  packs  contain¬ 
ing  laptops,  digital  cameras,  audio  recorders, 
and  assorted  cables  by  the  end  of  the  spring, 
according  to  Editor  Kate  Marymont.  She 
started  the  mojo  effort  several  years  ago, 
citing  a  need  to  get  reporters  out,  have  them 
spend  more  time  in  the  community,  and 
have  the  ability  to  file  stories  emd  images 
more  quickly. 

“Everyone  still  has  a  desk,  either  here  or 
from  a  bureau,  as  an  umbilical  cord,”  she 
notes.  “But  at  least  80%  of  reporters  are 
just  on  laptops.  It  really  spiked  in  2007.” 
Marymont  says  part  of  the  mobile  push  was 
related  to  increasing  online  reporting  and 
reducing  newshole,  which  she  says  has 
decreased  by  about  5%  in  recent  years.  “The 
volume  of  online  material  escalated  very 
rapidly,”  she  adds. 

While  reporters  on  traditional  beats  still 
file  for  print,  their  coverage  of  meetings  and 
other  events  is  more  immediate,  in  many 
cases  providing  updates  and  blog-type 
reporting  from  the  scene.  “It  is  almost  radio- 


ly  in  a  place  where  we  can  already  do  that.” 

But  not  eveiy  editor  is  so  keen  on  the 
idea.  Some,  like  Tim  Franklin  of  Ihe  Sun  in 
Baltimore,  worry  that  journalists  can  lose 
that  exchange  of  ideas  and  editorial  oversight 
if  they  are  not  in  the  newsroom  enough. 
“Being  in  an  office  where  you  can  collaborate 
with  others  can  be  very  beneficial,”  he  says, 
adding  he  has  no  such  “mojos”  on  staff. 
“Having  a  place  to  meet  with  someone  — 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that.” 

Similarly,  Editor  Anders  Gyllenhaal  of  The 


and  in  a  position  to  file  to  the  Web,”  says  Pam 
Fine,  managing  editor  of  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  which  has  about  a  dozen  mobile  re¬ 
porters.  “Most  newspapers  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  journalists  to  report  from  the  scene, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  degree.” 

At  the  Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Editor 
Rex  Smith  is  slowly  replacing  his  newsroom’s 
desktop  computers  with  laptops  to  allow 
for  quick  getaways  when  reporters  need  to 
r-^*^**^  chase  a  story.  “We  made 
I  a  policy  decision  to  do 


Miami  Herald  says  the  mojo  approach  “is 
not  the  focus  for  us.” 

Still,  as  demands  for  more  Web  content 
and  faster  print  deadlines  grow,  technology 
to  work  outside  the  office  improves,  and  cost 
limits  require  newspapers  to  scale  back  space 
in  many  places,  it  is  clear  journalists  vwll  have 
to  be  able  to  do  more  remotely.  “Obviously, 
there  is  going  to  be  more  of  that,”  declares 
Gary  Pruitt,  CEO  of  the  30-paper  McClatchy 
chain.  “In  general,  it  is  thinking  best  what  is 
the  best  way  to  cover  a  story.” 


that  in  2007,”  he  says. 

Some  even  predict  the  “mojo”  concept 
could  lead  to  editors  and  some  non-joumal- 
istic  staffers  working  outside  the  office.  With 
most  editing,  ad  placement,  layout,  and 
design  done  on  computers  anyway,  it’s  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  newsroom  as  it  exists  today 
could  be  eliminated,  with  folks  working  from 
home,  their  car,  or  even  the  local  Starbucks. 
“It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  day  when  that  will 
happen,”  says  Keith  Woods,  dean  of  faculty  at 
The  Poynter  Institute.  “We  are  technological¬ 


camera.  “The  laptop  is 
about  eight  months  a 
old  and  the  cam-  ^ 
era  is  several  years  ^ 
old,  and  the  cell  phone  is 
kind  of  basic,”  she  admits. 

Amy  Bartner  at  The 
Indianapolis  Star  also 
concedes  her  Sony  HVR- 
AlU  digital  video  camera 
is  “middle  to  low,  but 
good  enough  for  online.” 

The  rest  of  her  backpack 

kit  includes  an  Apple  Macbook  OS-X,  a  microphone,  Libec  tripod:  . $5,000 

Canon  Powershot  S3  IS  digital  camera,  and  ■  Canon  300  digital  still  camera,  17-35  mm  and 

a  Verizon  LG  cell  phone.  70-200  mm  lenses  and  flash; . $5,000 

The  costs  can  run  more  than  $14,000  for  ■  Dell  Precision  M65  laptop  computer  with  Avid 
such  kits,  as  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Photoshop  Elements  and  Photo  Mechanic 

&  Chronicle  indicated  in  its  list  of  necesseuy  software;  . $4,000 

gadgets  for  its  mobile  journalists.  ■  Marantz  PMD660  handheld  digital  audio 

According  to  Editor  Karen  Magnuson,  recorder:  . $500 

that  list  includes:  ■  Mobile  journalist  backpack:  . $200 

■  Cell  phone:  $100 

■  Sony  HVR-AIU  HDV  camera  with  Sony  wireless  TOTAL:  . $14,800 

microphone  and  video  light,  Sennheiser  shotgun  —  Joe  Strupp 


JOE  Rose  of  The  Oregonian  in 

Portland,  who  often  bikes  to  assign¬ 
ments,  says  his  “mojo”  kit  includes  a 
month-old  i^ple  MacBook,  a  portable 
USB  DiskGO  external  hard  drive;  a  Verizon 
wireless  broadband  USB720  modem;  a 
Canon  Powershot  digital  ELPH  7.8 
megapixel  camera;  a  Sanyo  Xacti  high- 
definition  digital  video  camera;  and  an  8 
gigabyte  Apple  iPhone. 

“They  started  with  Dell  laptops  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  but  they  were  not  that  great  — 
and  now  we  get  the  Macbooks,”  he  says. 
“They  have  all  the  editing  equipment.  This 
is  also  the  second  laptop  I  have  had  in  six 
months,  after  the  first  one  broke  after  it  was 
dropped  in  a  rainstorm.” 

At  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  mobile 
blogger  Monica  Guzman  says  her  FLIP 
F130  digital  video  camera  is  not  “high-end 
technology,”  but  it  is  a  “very  economical 
Web  camera”  that  serves  her  purposes  well. 
Her  mobile  bag  also  includes  a  Dell  Lati 
tude  D620  laptop,  Samsung  camera  flip- 
phone,  and  Canon  Powershot  A520  digital 


Inside  the  backpack  of  The 
Oregonian’s  Joseph  Rose:  a  Macbook, 
digital  cameras  and  an  iPhone,  as  well  as 
traditional  reporting  tools  enable  him  to  file  remotely. 
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In  Florida,  News-Press  reporters  such  as  Laura 
Ruane,  left  (seen  filing  from  the  Beach  Seafood 
Restaurant  on  San  Carlos  Island),  and  Sylvia 
Guzman  (below,  on  assignment  in  Lehigh  Acres) 
are  able  to  provide  up-to-the-minute  content  by 
utilizing  “mojo”  kits  like  this  one  (right). 


I 


style  updating,”  Marymont  says,  citing  a  local 
council  meeting  as  an  example.  “We  do  just 
about  everything  that  way.” 

Laura  Ruane,  who  has  been  at  the  News- 
Press  off  and  on  since  1979  and  covers 
tourism,  works  more  out  of  her  2004 
Hyundai  Sonata  than  at  any  desk.  She  says 
the  mobile  technology  allows  her  to  cover 
and  file  from  anywhere,  and  much  faster. 

She  cites  a  recent  meeting  of  the  local 
tourism  board  that  was  choosing  an  execu¬ 
tive  director.  As  the  board  interviewed 
candidates  at  a  special  meeting,  Ruane  was 
able  to  take  each  candidate’s  photo  and  file 
Web  updates  from  the  meeting  room  about 
how  they  were  being  questioned. 

During  high  tourism  periods,  she  will  go 
out  once  a  week  to  a  tourist  destination,  “talk 
to  people,  and  do  a  blog  about  it  from  there,” 
says  Ruane,  who  has  also  gotten  familiar 
with  the  best  Wi-Fi  spots  from  which  to 
work  the  laptop.  “Panera  Bread  is  one  of  my 
favorites,”  she  says  of  the  soup-and-sand- 
wiches  chain  of  eateries.  She  also  points  to 
nearby  Southern  Florida  International 
Airport,  which  has  free  Wi-Fi  throughout  its 
terminals:  “A  day  at  the  airport,  and  I  can  do 
anything  I  can  do  in  the  office.” 

Along  with  traditional  beat  reporters  uti¬ 
lizing  the  mojo  packs,  Marymont  has  as¬ 
signed  several  scribes  to  be  “community 
journalists”  who  cruise  certain  areas  cmd  file 
stories  of  interest.  “They  are  out  prowling,” 
she  says.  “They  are  responsible  for  capturing 
the  life  of  the  community  that  day.  Strictly 
digital.” 

One  such  roving  reporter  is  Mark  Krzos, 
a  36-year-old  former  entertainment  writer 
who  joined  the  mojo  ranks  two  years  ago. 

“I  sort  of  roam  around,”  he  says,  noting  he 
focuses  on  issues  ranging  from  new  develop¬ 


ment  to  crime  and  accidents.  “I’m  there 
sometimes  even  before  the  cops  are.  It  is  a 
'  little  bit  of  everything.”  During  one  week  in 
early  March,  Krzos’  work  ranged  from  cover- 
j  age  of  a  local  gated  community’s  trivia  night 
I  to  a  motorcycle  accident,  which  included  a 
i  photo  shot  and  transmittedjust  steps  from 
I  the  banged-up  vehicle.  “At  first,  I  thought  it 
I  was  some  kind  of  newspaper  fad,”  he  recalls, 
j  “But  I  never  looked  back,  and  would  never 
I  trade  it  for  anything  else.” 

;  Heading  where  the  energy  is 

j  While  the  News-Press  appears  to  be  the 
;  pioneer  in  mobile  journalism,  it  is  far  from 
'  alone.  New  spapers  from  Oregon  to  New 
York  have  signed  on,  some  with  only  a 
i  handful  of  reporter  “backpacks”  in  use. 


“I  go  out  to  find  things  on  my  own 
because  I  like  to  do  it,”  says  Amy  Bartner, 
an  Indianapolis  Star  reporter  in  the  paper’s 
Greenwood  bureau,  who  spends  most  of  her 
time  scouting  in  her  2007  Toyota  Scion. 
Bartner,  who  joined  the  paper  in  2006  and 
has  worked  the  mojo  route  for  six  months, 
also  works  a  police  beat.  But  she  files  up  to 
five  videos  per  week  on  various  subjects.  “I 
go  into  a  Starbucks  and  transmit,  or  from  a 
student  union,”  she  adds.  “Anvwhere  I  can 
find  a  quiet  place  to  sit.” 

Another  rookie  on  the  backpack  beat  is 
Monica  Guzman  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
^encer,  whose  on-location  work  is  used  most¬ 
ly  for  the  paper’s  “The  Big  Blog,”  a  top  Web 
site  feature  with  different  scribes  posting 
items  on  stories  of  the  day.  Armed  with  her 
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Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  reporter  Monica  Guzman  works 
on  a  story  in  March  from  one  of  the  city’s  coffeeshops. 


Potential  drawbacks 

But  the  practice  is  not  drawing  all  raves 
and  success.  And  the  cost  can  be  somewhat 
daunting.  A  “backpack”  kit  with  video 
camera,  audio  recorder,  laptop,  cell  phone, 
and  other  gadgets  runs  about  $14,800  each 
for  the  Democrat  Chronicle  (see  p.  26), 
according  to  Editor  Karen  Magnuson.  She 
notes,  “There  are  a  lot  of  pieces  that  go  into 
those  packs.” 

Others  admit  concerns  about  having  so 


ist  in  the  papers  12-person  Mt.  Kisco 
bureau.  “The  idea  is  to  get  local  news  on 
the  Web  immediately,  to  get  out  in  the 
community  and  get  stories  you  wouldn’t 
otherwise  get,”  he  says.  “I  have  filed  plenty 
from  my  laptop,  in  my  car.” 

Howard  says  coverage  includes  the  usual 
car  accidents  and  other  breaking  news.  But 
there  is  also  the  lighter  side,  such  as  the 
eight-foot  wooden  Paul  Bunyan  figure  he 
wrote  about  after  spotting  it  on  a  local 
resident’s  front  lawn.  “I  was  just  driving  by 
and  it  turned  into  a  good  story,”  he  recalls. 

“There  is  a  fair  amount  of  ribbon-cutting 
and  stuff  that  would  not  get  into  the  paper,” 
he  adds.  “But  it  keeps  me  busy.  I  have  had 
days  with  five  or  six  stories.” 

For  Joe  Rose  of  The  Oregonian  in 
Portland,  backpack  reporting  often  means 
literally  carrying  the  gear  on  his  back.  An 
avid  cyclist.  Rose  regularly  rides  his  bike  to 
work  and  often  slings  a  special  bag  carrying 
his  Macbook,  digital  cameras,  and  iPhone 
on  his  back  while  covering  his  beat  — 
which  often  includes  local  protests  and 
what  he  calls  “alternative  fringe”  stories. 

“There  have  been  a  couple  of  times  when 


information  for  any  breaking  news  in  the 
northwest,”  he  says  of  the  paper’s  multi- 
media  journalists. 

Then  there’s  Peyton  Whitely,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  mobile  journalism.  The  Seattle 
Times  reporter  has  been  doing  the  out-and- 
about  thing  since  1988.  Whitely,  63,  says 
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they  warn  such  an  idea  could  go 
too  far,  diminishing  the  pluses  of 
the  newsroom  atmosphere.  “There 
are  times  when  fads  sweep  the 
newspaper  industry,”  says  Downie, 
whose  career  spans  some  40  years. 
“We’ve  always  been  wary  here  of 
changing  all  in  one  direction,  along 
new  organizational  lines.” 

Some  also  offer  caution  to  the  idea 
of  making  editors  and  other  non- 
joumalists  more  mobile,  which  could 
be  an  evolution  of  the  approach. 

“One  set  of  crystal  balls  may  say  the 
more  you  can  do  from  a  laptop,  the 
less  you  need  to  get  together,”  says 
managing  editor  Fine  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  “But  communication  can  get 
missed  and  muddled.” 

^55:^  Adds  Stephen  Gray, 

managing  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute’s 
)mpanied  Newspaper  Next  Project:  “I 
online  ^  caution  on  this.  There 

is  no  advantage  to  doing 
more  than  most  consumers  want.”  11 


many  journalists  working 

outside  the  newsroom  and 

thus  limiting  face-to-face 

discussions  with  editors  Tm  I 

and,  at  times,  each  other.  ^ 

“It  is  a  lot  of  freedom,  • 

but  it  is  kind  of  scary,”  MM 

says  Bartner  of  the 

Indianapolis  Star."! 

don’t  have  the  ability  yet 

where  I  don’t  need  an 

editor  above  me.  I  some- 

times  wish  I  had  someone 

over  my  shoulder  more.” 

Guzman  at  the  Seattle 
Times  agrees:  “Some  times, 

I  feel  like  I  need  an  editor 
to  look  at  this.” 

Editor  Marymont  in  Fort 
Myers  recalls  that  the  paper 
became  a  bit  overwhelmed 
in  the  beginning  when  too  ^ 

many  mobile  journalists 
were  posting  online  at  once. 

“That  is  a  lesson  we  had  to  learn  the 
hard  way,”  she  says.  “We  first  had  every¬ 
one  file  directly  to  the  Web,  and  we 
went  through  a  phase  of  disorganized 
presentation  of  information.” 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Florida  hasn’t  been  hit  by  a  major  hurricane 
since  Wilma  slammed  ashore  in  October  2005.  But  at 
least  one  publisher  believes  newspapers  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine  State  might  be  better  off  if  one  had. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  says  Steve  Erlanger,  “I  hope  I 
never  see  another  hurricane  again.  But  we  had  four  hurricanes  in  a 
matter  of  two  years,  and  it  brought  in  billions  of  dollars  in  spending 
money.  People  had  $21,000  worth  of  damage,  and  got  $100,000 
checks.  And  they  spent  it.” 


It  was  a  surreal  time,  says  Erlanger,  who 
launched  free-distribution  Hometown  News 
weeklies  in  2002  and  rode  the  Florida  boom 
by  expanding  along  the  IFeasure  Coast  from 
north  of  Fort  Lauderdale  all  the  way  up  to 
Daytona  Beach  in  one  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  greatest  recent  success  stories. 

Real  estate  values  doubled  in  just  a  couple 
of  years,  and  kept  going  up  as  investors  paid 
record  prices  and  flipped  homes,  condos, 
and  building  lots  for  record-breaking  sales 
—  sometimes  just  hours  after  they  were 
purchased.  The  huge  infusions  of  cash  came 
on  top  of  demographics  that  have  long  made 
Florida  a  natural  market  for  newspapers: 
retirees  and  older  snowbirds  who  are  the 
most  loyal  readers. 

While  newspapers  in  much  of  the  nation 
struggled  to  recover  from  the  economic 
devastation  of  9/U,  Florida  was  becoming 
the  best,  albeit  most  competitive,  place  to 
publish  a  newspaper.  “Florida  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  probably  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  state  because  everything 
is  right  to  make  Florida  a  great  place  for  a 
newsp£^r  to  do  business,”  Dean  Ridings, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association,  told  E^P  at  what  turned  out 
to  be  the  peak  of  the  market  during  the 
summer  of 2005. 

“The  business  people  got  spoiled,  and  my 
salespeople  got  spoiled,”  says  Erlanger,  a  27- 


year  veteran  of  community  newspapering.  “It 
was  truly  an  unreal  time,  and  I  tried  to  tell 
my  guys,  “This  is  not  how  the  business  is.”” 

They  know  now.  Florida’s  bubble  burst  as 
2006  dawned.  Investors  skedaddled,  and 
construction  crews  followed  them  home. 

Newspaper  real  estate  advertising 
cratered,  and  soon  so  did  the  ad  categories 
that  were  fed  by  the  boom:  furniture,  auto. 


help  wanted,  financial  services.  Newspapers 
tightened  their  belts,  then  cinched  them 
again  and  again  as  the  housing  crisis  dee|>- 
ened  as  foreclosures  .soared  and  prices  sank 


20%  or  more  from  their  p)eak. 

In  2008,  the  pain  continues  for  Florida 
newsp)ap)ers.  Where  once  metro  dailies 
clashed  with  four  or  five  local  p>ap)ers  as  they 
surged  out  of  their  core  markets  to  chase  the 
growth  deepjer  into  central  Florida,  now  the 
state’s  biggest  dailies  seem  to  be  in  a  comp)e- 
tition  to  see  how  deeply  they  can  cut  news¬ 
rooms,  newshole,  and  distribution  areas. 

Cuts  started  coming  in  earnest  last 
summer.  The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
eliminated  21  jobs,  then  offered  buyouts  to 
employees  over  the  age  of  50.  The  Tampa 
Tribune  cut  70  jobs,  including  10  from  its 
newsroom.  The  Florida  Times  Union  in 
Jacksonville  shrank  its  news  staff,  with 
Editor  in  Chief  Pat  Yack,  Publisher  Carl 
Cannon,  and  Managing  Editor  Michael 
Richey  among  those  who  dep)arted. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  with  an  owner¬ 
ship  structure  intended  to  keep  it  from  Wall 
Street  and  corporate  pressures,  was  not 
immune.  It  scheduled  the  elimination  of 
about  90  jobs  through  attrition. 

But  all  those  staff  cuts  were  trumpied  by 
Media  General  Inc.,  which  announced  last 
month  that  it  was  offering  buyout  offers  to 
half  of  the  1,326  employees  at  its  Tampm  Bay 
propjerties  including  the  Tribune,  the  Sp)an- 
ish-language  Centro,  and  its  related  weeklies. 

But  the  hard  times  at  Florida  newsp)ap)ers 
are  not  only  a  consequence  of  a  sagging 
economy.  At  many  p)ap)ers,  other  forces  are 
also  at  work. 

“You’ve  got  significant  uncertainty  about 
the  future  in  what  had  been  the  best  newspja- 
pjer  market  in  the  country,”  says  Gil  Thelen, 
former  Tampa  Tribune  publisher  and  editor 
who  runs  the  Florida  Society  of  Newsjjapjer 
Editors.  “You’ve  got 
the  Sun-Sentinel 
and  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  wondering 
what  Sam  Zell  is 
going  to  do.  You’ve 
got  Harbinger 
[Capital  Partners] 
as  an  overlay  to 
what’s  happ)ening 
with  Media  General 
and  Tamp)a.” 

He  could  add,  too, 
that  the  heavy  debt 
load  and  swooning 
stock  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Co.  keepjs  its 
dailies  in  Miami  and 
Bradenton  on  edge. 

Goodbye  boom,  hello  bust 

Florida’s  histoiy  is  a  long  chronicle  of  real 
estate  booms  and  busts,  of  course.  By  some 


The  bust  that  has  followed  the  Florida  real  estate  market’s  peak  in  2005 
has  affected  such  other  ad  categories  as  furniture  and  auto,  among  others. 
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accounts,  the  real  estate  explosion  of  the 
early  1920s  turned  The  Miami  Herald  into 
literally  the  heaviest  newspaper  in  the 
world  due  to  its  wealth  of  real  estate  ads. 
That  bubble  collapsed  four  years  later, 
plunging  Florida  into  economic  misery  well 
before  the  1929  stock  market  crash. 

And  economic  slowdowns  that  might  be 
shrugged  off  elsewhere  cut  Florida  to  its 
very  core.  The  state  is  addicted  to  growth, 
according  to  Gregg  Fields,  an  associate 
professor  who  heads  Florida  International 
University’s  masters  of  science  in  business 
journalism  program.  “The  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  doesn’t  really  know  how  important 
growth  itself  is  to  the  economy  here,” 
says  Fields,  who  writes  a  weekly 
business  column  for  the  Miami 
Herald.  “We’ve  got  a  very  dis¬ 
proportionate  financial  services 
industry  because  of  all  the 
retirees,  and  their  portfolios. 

Growth  in  Florida  Ls  kind  of  like 
what  cars  used  to  be  to  Detroit.” 

Stan  Smith,  director  of  the 
University  of  Florida’s  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  adds  that  this  is  a 
boom-and-bust  on  steroids.  “The  years 
from  2002  to  2006  were  the  four  biggest 
years  of  population  growth  in  Florida’s  his¬ 
tory,”  he  says.  “So  this  isn’t  just  a  decline 
from  a  normal  economy.” 

And  don’t  tell  Florida  publishers  that  this 
birst  is  nothing  new. 

Sun  Coast  Media  Group  Chairman 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  considered  the  dean 
of  Florida  publishers,  says  this  slump  is  a 
new  one  on  him:  “I  came  to  Florida  in  1936, 
and  I  would  say  that  in  our  little  part  of  the 
world  —  in  Charlotte  County  and  Lee 
County  on  the  Coast  —  this  is  probably  the 
worst  I’ve  ever  seen  it” 

Retail  sales  are  down  as  much  as  20% 
in  the  core  markets  of  Sun  Coast  papers, 
Dunn-Rankin  says,  compared  to  single¬ 
digit  declines  elsewhere  in  Florida:  “So  we 
did  all  the  things  almost  all  newspapers 
here  have  done.  Our  head-count  numbers 
came  down,  mostly  by  attrition  but  we  had 
to  make  layoffs,  too.  We  went  to  lighter 
newsprint  and  a  narrower  web.  We  com¬ 
bined  sections.  And  where  we  once  had 
three  press  operations,  we’ve  mothballed 
one  very  small  pressroom  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  and  our  medium  pressroom  went  from 
a  day-and-night  shift  to  just  a  night  shift.” 

Sun  Coast  papers  continue  to  invest  in 
circulation,  though:  “All  through  this  we 
have  not  had  a  circulation  loss  at  any  of  our 
papers,”  he  points  out.  That’s  partly  because 
its  main  metro  competition  —  The  New 
York  Times  Co.’s  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
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—  is  not  pushing  as  hard  in  the  area,  but 
mostly  it’s  because  the  chain  continues  to 
invest  in  building  sales  and  improving 
service,  Dunn-Rankin  says. 

But  at  the  core  of  newspaper  woes  is 
real  estate.  “The  real  estate  market  is  just 
horrific,”  says  Gerald  Mulligan,  publisher 
of  the  Citrus  County  Chronicle  in  Crystal 
River.  “I’ve  been  in  this  market  30  years,  so 
I’ve  been  through  a  number  of  recessions  — 
and  I’ve  never  seen  it  this  bad.” 

Located  on  western  Florida’s  still  some¬ 
what  undeveloped  Nature  Coast,  the 
Chronicle  was  in  the  center  of  some  of  the 
most  fevered  speculation.  Buildable  lots 
that  went  for  $3,000  to  $4,000  in  2001 
zoomed  to  $40,000  three  years  later. 
“People  weren’t  planning  on  living  on  these 
things,  they  were  just  investing,”  he  says. 
Now  the  lots  are  worth  about  $10,000.  For 
the  Chronicle,  the  fallout  fixim  the  bursting 
bubble  virtually  wiped  out  the  real  estate 
and  help-wanted  ad  categories. 

“It’s  not  like  Monster  got  them,”  Mulligan 
says.  “Go  on  Monster,  and  you’ll  see  they 
don’t  have  any  job  listings,  either.”  The 
Landmark  Community  Newspapers-owned 
Chronicle  has  managed  to  avoid  layoffs  or 
buyouts,  but  some  jobs  are  going  unfilled 
and  the  cushion  a  small-market  newspaper 
in  the  Sun  Belt  usually  enjoys  against 
downturns  is  uncomfortably  thin. 

Ironically,  the  Chronicle’s  circulation 
has  increased,  partly  because  the  housing 
collapse  chased  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  — 
which  published  a  Citrus  County  edition  — 
out  of  the  market.  On  one  recent  week. 


circulation  was  running  10%  above  the 
same  week  in  2007- 

One  thing  leads  to  another 

Newspapers  are  hardly  alone  in  suffering 
from  Florida’s  economy. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says 
that  layoffs  in  all  industries  in  February 
(the  most  recent  month  available)  jumped 
162%  from  February  2007,  which  surely 
no  one  remembers  as  good  times.  Initial 
unemployment  claims  were  up  151%  in 
that  period. 

But  as  Gil  Thelen  noted,  other  forces  far 
afield  are  also  at  work. 

It’s  not  yet  clear  what  if  any  dramatic 
changes  Chairman/CEO  Sam  Zell  and  the 
top  executives  at  newly  private  Tribune  Co. 
have  in  mind  for  its  Florida  papers  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  Orlando  beyond  the  staff 
and  budget  cuts  already  imposed.  What  is 
clear  is  that  with  some  $13  billion  in  debt  to 
service,  the  Chicago  media  giant  cannot 
wait  long  for  a  turnaround  at  papers  that 
had  been  Tribune’s  best  performers. 

And  the  stockholder  disenchantment  at 
Media  General  Inc.  has  added  even  more 
pressure  on  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  its 
siblings.  Media  General  has  said  Tampa  is 
largely  to  blame  for  the  company’s  lower 
revenues.  But  it  rejects  the  demand  by 
dissident  shareholder  group  Harbinger 
Capital  Partners  to  sell  the  Tribune  and  exit 
Tampa.  In  presentations  he  was  making  as 
the  two  sides  headed  into  a  proxy  show¬ 
down  at  its  annual  meeting,  CEO  Marshall 
N.  Morton  defended  the  properties  as  “our 
crown-jewel  assets.” 

And  yet,  days  after  one  of  those  presen- 
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tations,  Media  (Jeneral  moved  to  eiFec- 
tively  cut  that  crown  jewel  in  half.  The 
company  denies  the  huge  buyout  offer 
was  a  reaction  to  Harbinger’s  contention 
that  it  is  not  cutting  costs  suflSciently  in 
Tampa.  “The  Tribune  has  been  having  a 
very  rough  year,”  Thelen  says.  “I  think  this 
buyout  opportunity  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  whether  there  was  this  Harbinger 
thing  or  not.  But  Harbinger  is  another 
thing  on  peoples’  minds  there.” 

Gimme  shelter 


1980s,”  Mathes  notes.  “Florida  has  gone 
from  being  the  launching  pad  for  great 
careers  of  editors  and  publishers  who  did 
so  well  in  Knight  Bidder  and  Scripps,  and 
now  there’s  been  just  enormous  turnover  in 
the  senior  ranks,  and  what’s  lost  is  a  lot  of 
institutional  knowledge.” 

Newspapers  just  look  different,  too,  as  a 
result  of  the  bubble.  Several  papers  around 
the  state  have  dropped  features  sections 
altogether  on  slow-selling  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays.  Separate  business  sections  are 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  Sunshine 


Another  remarkable  trait  of  the 
Florida  bust  is  that  it  imposed  its  pain 
even  on  the  nimblest  of  publishers. 

Sun  Newspapers  President  David 
Dunn-Rankin  was  among  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  could  sense  the  bubble  about  to 
burst  in  2005.  “So  that  fall  we  began  to 
do  some  restructuring”  at  the  Charlotte 
Sun  and  its  four  sibling  Suns  and  dozen 
weeklies,  he  says.  “We  gradually  brought 
down  our  e.xpenses  over  the  next  12  months 
by  10%,  which  is  how  deep  we  figured  [the 
downturn]  would  be.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
bigger  than  that.”  For  the  first  time  in  its 
30-year  history,  parent  Sun  Coast  Media 
Group  Inc.  had  involuntary  layoffs. 

Some  community  papers  emerged  in 
somewhat  better  shape  because  they  were 
not  so  dependent  on  the  bubble  itself  “We 
have  not  been  hurt  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
dailies  because  we  didn’t  get  as  much  real 
estate,  frankly,”  says  Mark  Mathes,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  11-paper  Community 
News  Publications  in  suburban  Tampa 
Community  News  augments  continued 
strong  ad  categories  such  as  fitness,  and 
health  and  beauty  with  sponsored  hyper¬ 
local  items  like  pet  of  the  week.  “These  are 
small  revenue  streams  that  sooner  or  later 
add  up  to  bigger  streams,”  he  adds. 

Ironically,  Community  News  is  benefit¬ 
ing  from  the  housing  collapse  in  one  way, 
says  Mathes;  “The  classified  sweet  spot  for 
us  is  in  the  legal  notices  —  the  foreclosures 
and  the  auctions.” 

The  chain,  he  adds,  also  has  its  pick  of 
newspaper  talent  these  days:  “With  all  the 
buyouts,  I  have  never  seen  a  time  like  this 
last  sue  to  nine  months  when  there  have 
ever  been  more  qualified  people  who  are 
seeking  us  out.” 

Who’s  minding  the  store? 

Not  that  Mathes  thinks  that’s  necessarily 
good.  The  loss,  especially  of  newsroom  and 
publishing  veterans  who  have  quit  or  been 
forced  out  in  the  downturn,  has  changed 
newspapering  in  Florida,  he  says. 

“This  was  newspaper  heaven  in  the  mid- 
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newspapers  in 
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State.  And  for  all  the  talk  of  a  “local,  local, 
local”  focus,  Florida’s  strained  newsrooms 
have  trouble  producing  that  kind  of  news 
in  a  state  full  of  newcomers  with,  often, 
little  sense  of  community,  according  to 
Florida  International’s  Gregg  Fields. 

“I  am  the  No.  1  fan-for-life  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  but  it  just  doesn’t  have  those 
second-  and  third-string  players,  that  deep 
bench,  that  it  used  to,”  Fields  says.  “My 
Neighbors  section  often  has  not  one  single 
story  from  my  actual  neighborhood.  The 
Herald  is  absolutely  filled  with  dozens  of 
talented  people,  but  there  are  far  fewer 
than  there  were.” 

Beyond  that.  Fields  says,  Florida’s  news¬ 
papers  haven’t  seized  the  opportunity  of 
the  housing  crash  to  assert  themselves  as 
leaders  helping  the  community  make 


sense  of  the  situation.  That  journalistic 
inaction  contrasts  with  newspapers’ 
performance  after  Hurricane  Andrew 
devastated  South  Florida  in  1992.  “Hurri¬ 
cane  Andrew  was  our  9/11,”  he  says,  “and 
the  Herald iust  performed  masterfully.  It 
really  reasserted  its  institutional  domi¬ 
nance.  I  don’t  feel  that  way  about  ^my  of 
the  newspapers  now.  They  are  so  much 
more  focused  on  cash  flow  and  head  count 
—  and  the  traditional  role  of  steward  is 
gone  by  the  wayside.” 


Ready  for  rebound 

while  the  mass  exits  at  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  its  once-ballyhooed  conver¬ 
gence  partners  certainly  signals  a  deep 
pessimism  about  Florida’s  economy,  other 
publishers  say  they  see  signs  that  the  worst 
is  over  —  or  nearly  over. 

Sun  Newspapers’  Dunn-Rankin,  who 
foresaw  the  bubble  bursting  in  2005,  now 
says  he  sees  an  end  to  the  downturn,  per¬ 
haps  as  early  as  the  fall.  Home  prices  that 
were  an  unsustainable  five  times  median 
household  income  in  Florida  markets  have 
settled  back  to  a  normal  multiple  of  three 
times.  “The  free  market  is  working,”  he 
says.  And  in  fact,  real  estate  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  run  ahead  of  last  year,  although 
help  wanted  remains  “terrible,”  he  adds. 

Over  at  the  Nature  Coast,  Chronicle 
Publisher  Gerald  Mulligan  marvels  at  a 
lunch  he  had  the  other  day  with  real  estate 
agents  who  say  they’re  selling  again:  “It’s 
been  at  least  a  year  since  I  heard  an 
optimistic  Realtor.” 

Across  the  state  on  the  Treasure  Coast, 
Hometown  News’  Steve  Erlanger  says  if 
everyone  can  hold  on  for  a  little  while 
longer,  they’ll  adjust  to  what  is  really  a 
normal  newspaper  economy.  “It’s  been  a 
tough  year  for  us,  but  we  haven’t  fallen 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  based  on  a  couple 
of  reasons,”  he  says.  “One  is  that  a  lot  of 
business  owners  are  starting  to  realize 
that  doing  nothing  isn’t  working,  so  they’re 
going  to  have  to  get  off  the  dime  to  get 
going  again.” 

So  is  Florida  really  at  bottom?  Its  state 
press  association’s  executive  director  sure 
wishes  he  knew. 

“Everyone’s  looking  for  the  bottom,  but 
I’m  not  sure  that  we  have  found  it  yet,” 
Dean  Ridings  says,  adding  with  a  little 
laugh:  “We  keep  reaching  with  our  toes 
thinking  we’re  going  touch  bottom  maybe 
this  time.”  11 


gll  Get  up-to-the-hour  news  on  advertis- 
‘^ing  and  circulation  now  by  clicking 
over  to  www.editorandpublisher.Goin/adcirc 
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WRH  Marketing  Americas’ 
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There  were  eapital  gains  —  and 
losses  —  when  publishers  met 
in  D.C.for  annual  eonfab 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


IN  RECENT  YEARS,  ThE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA- 

tion  of  America  has  managed  to  wrangle  a 
varied  crew  of  scolders  from  within  and 
outside  the  industry  to  shake  up  publishers 
during  its  annual  conference.  Ann  MacDon¬ 
ald,  then  CMO  of  Macy’s  Corporate  Marketing,  took  a 
dim  view  of  newspapers’  circulation  slide.  Wal-Mart 
CEO  Lee  Scott  told  the  crowd  the  world’s  largest 
retailer  had  little  use  for  newspaper  advertising.  Craig 
“Craigslist”  Newmark,  the  guy  who  siphoned  millions 
of  classified  dollars  from  newspapers,  blithely  in¬ 
formed  publishers  that  they  were  “screwed.” 

This  year,  at  a  particularly  tiying  time,  the  super  confab  billed  as  the 
Capital  Conference  brought  together  the  NAA,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  NEXPO  all  under  one  roof  at  the  cavernous 
Washington  Convention  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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On  paper,  it  looked  to  be  a  terrific  time 
for  this  rare  combination  of  meet-ups.  Two 
weeks  prior,  the  NAA  tallied  the  advertising 
revenue  for  U.S.  dailies  in  2007,  and  found 
that  print  fell  9.4%  year-over-year,  the 
largest  plunge  since  the  association  began 
keeping  track  in  1950.  And  last  year  was  not 
even  (officially,  at  least)  a  recession  year.  The 
NAA  chose  to  highlight  the  growth  of  online 
ad  revenue  in  2007  —  up  18.8%,  to  $3.1 
billion  —  and  ignore  the  print  slide  (which 
represents  some  $42  billion). 

Even  more  unsettling  is  that  the  online 
growth  rate  is  decelerating.  In  2005,  online 
ad  revenue  grew  31.4%  to  $2  billion,  and  in 
2006  it  rose  31.4%  again,  to  $2.6  billion. 
Now  it’s  not  even  up  19%  —  and  The  New 
York  Times  News  Media  Group’s  Internet 

_  revenue  came  in 

PHOTOS  BY  a  little  lower  than 

SEAN  SHANAHAN 

Would  this  year’s 
NAA  affair  turn  into  an  emergency  session? 
The  annual  conventions  are  really  more 
about  catching  up  with  peers,  and  schmooz¬ 
ing.  But  this  year,  given  the  immense 
pressure  the  industry  is  under,  the  Capital 
Conference  might  have  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  frankly,  as  one  distinguished 
Washington  Post  reporter  told  me,  about 


the  elephants  in  the  room  — 
and  have  full  discussions  about 
how  to  move  forward.  But 
there  were  no  MacDonalds, 
j  Scotts,  and  Newmarks.  In- 
j  stead,  we  got  McCain,  Clinton, 
i  and  Obama. 

j  That’s  not  to  say  that  those 
i  present  were  all  sunshine  and 
i  backslaps,  or  that  parts  of  the 
i  agenda  didn’t  meet  expecta- 
j  tions.  Several  executives  were 
I  excited  about  the  innovation 
i  session,  a  panel  featuring  the 
I  heads  of  other  beleaguered 
j  industries  —  among  them, 
i  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  Philip 
I  Faraci  —  who  spoke  about  the 
I  transformation  of  their  own 
i  businesses.  But  the  mood  this  year  was 
i  different  than  in  years  past.  It  was  subdued. 

I  Not  wake-like,  but  with  a  pervading  sense 
I  of  seriousness. 

!  Attendance  was  sharply  off.  Gary  Pruitt, 

!  newly  named  chairman  of  the  NAA  and 
j  CEO  of  The  McClatchy  Co.,  had  told  his  31 
i  publishers  not  to  come  on  his  account  if  they  ! 
I  thought  they  could  save  money.  “I  would 
I  prefer  they  make  the  wise  decision  due  to 
i  economic  conditions,”  he  told  E^P  in  Feb- 
I  ruary.  “The  vast  majority  are  not  attending.” 
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1.  Breakout  session  on  the  future  of  newspapers 

2.  AP  Chairman  William  Dean  Singleton  3.  Al 
Neuharth  holding  court  at  the  Newseum  4.  Out¬ 
going  NAA  Chair  Sue  Clark- Johnson  5.  Chicago 
Tribune  Editorial  Page  Editor  Bruce  Dold  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  publisher  David  Hiller  chat 
6.  Sen.  John  McCain  with  AP’s  Ron  Fournier 

Apparently,  lots  of  other  industry'  figures 
took  Pruitt’s  advice.  About  550  editors 
and  publishers  attended  the  conference, 
according  to  the  NAA,  which  only  reported 
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The  “Making  Journalism  Matter”  panel  featured  Thomas 
Rosenstiel,  left,  Jonathan  Landman,  Shawn  McIntosh,  Hollis 
Towns,  and  Anthony  Moor.  Above,  Diane  McFarlin,  publisher 
of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  at  Monday's  session 


a  combined  number.  Last  year,  ASNE  alone 
drew  500  editors  at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  NAA,  recognizing  that  these  are 
lean  times,  suggested  a  variety  of  affordable 
hotels  and  configurations  including  triple 
and  quad  rooms  —  four  to  a  room,  if  you 
wanted.  That’s  a  long  way  from  the  gilded 
Fairmont  San  Francisco,  the  NAAs  confer¬ 
ence  destination  just  three  years  prior. 

“It’s  a  hellish  time  for  newspapering,  for 
reasons  we  all  know,”  outgoing  NAA  chair¬ 
woman  and  outgoing  president  of  Gannett’s 
newspaper  division  Sue  Clark- Johnson  said 
during  her  opening  remarks  at  a  general 
session.  She  called  upon  the  audience  to 
“move  faster  and  be  more  aggressive,”  and 
also  take  further  steps  to  ensure  “balanced 
and  fair  coverage”  of  the  industry  itself  —  a 
common  theme  during  the  four-day  confab. 
“What  we  do  hasn’t  changed.  What  we  stand 
for  hasn’t  changed.  And  it  is  this  above  all 
else  that  must  be  championed  and  pre¬ 
served,”  Clark- Johnson  added. 

Facing  the  music,  sort  of 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘crisis’?”  asked  a  mildly 
affronted  Jason  Klein,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Newspaper  National  Network.  “I  think 
the  industry  is  in  more  of  a  transition  ” 

It  was  Sunday  night,  during  Parades 
welcome  reception  —  held  at  the  new  base¬ 
ball  stadium  for  the  Washington  Nationals. 
Klein  was  looking  down  from  the  luxury- 
suite  level  at  the  baseball  diamond,  where 
executives  and  their  families  stood  in  line  to 
take  turns  swinging  at  a  few  pitches. 

Highly  leveraged  companies,  like  Journal 
Register  Co.,  were  the  ones  with  big  prob¬ 
lems,  Klein  said.  But  he  believes  the  industry 
will  weather  the  drain  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Who  else,  he  asked,  can  provide  the 
community  with  local  news  and  support? 

“Look  out  here,”  Klein  said,  pointing  to 
the  giant  signage  over  the  diamond.  “The 


only  local  advertiser  on  the  board  is  The 
Washington  Post.  I  mean  who  is  PNC?!”  he 
added,  about  the  national  bank. 

Klein  was  in  good  company.  William  Dean 
Singleton,  CEO  of  MediaNews  Group,  wasn’t 
fond  of  the  “crisis”  label  either.  “It’s  a  cyclical 
downturn,”  he  said  from  astride  the  scooter 
he  was  using  to  wheel  around  a  Monday- 
night  party  at  the  newly  opened  Newseum. 
“We’ve  seen  this  before.”  He  conceded  that 
2008  is  “the  perfect  storm”  and  a  “lousy  year,” 
but  he  believes  signs  of  a  recovery  will  start 
popping  up  in  2009  —  something  which,  he 
added,  requires  the  “rightsizing  of  expenses.” 

Singleton’s  not  a  fan  of  starting  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  marketing  campaign  as  a  way  to 
combat  some  of  the  negativity.  “I  don’t  think 
you  solve  anything  by  tooting  your  own  horn,” 


Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  Editor/ASNE  conven¬ 
tion  chair  Julia  Wallace  during  Monday’s  session. 


I  he  said,  just  before  he  was  surrounded  by 
I  other  MediaNews  executives, 
i  Perhaps  it  was  the  party  atmosphere,  but 

every  time  the  question  was  raised  —  is  the 
industry  in  a  crisis?  —  it  had  the  same  effect 
as  throwing  a  stink  bomb  in  the  crowd. 

'  Nancy  Lane,  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  responded  that  the 
industry  at  large  was  experiencing  “challeng- 
;  ing  times,”  but  that  on  the  whole  community 
I  newspapers  were  doing  much  better  than 
I  their  metro  counterparts. 

American  Community  Newspapers  CEO 
Glene  M.  Carr  said  the  industry  is  “under 
siege.”  From  the  top  floor  of  the  Newseum, 
where  tables  lined  the  balcony  with  an 
!  unobstructed  view  of  the  Capitol,  he  added 
I  that  the  entire  advertising  industry  is  going 
I  through  a  crisis,  but  the  newspaper  industry, 
he  said,  “remains  viable.”  The  declining  re¬ 
sults  are  due  in  part  to  newspapers  coming 
down  from  the  real  estate  advertising  high 
of  prior  years.  With  the  exception  of  new 
media,  he  stressed,  “all  media  has  struggled.” 

In  fact,  many  other  executives  were  also 
I  quick  to  note  that  radio  and  broadcast  TV 
are  also  in  the  dumps  —  and  you  don’t  hear 
executives  griping  about  the  same  problems 
via  those  respective  mediums. 

Later  that  evening  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Renaissance  Hotel,  Singleton  was  introducing 
Johnny  Rivers,  the  ’60s  hit-maker  (“Secret 
Agent  Man”),  when  he  offered  some  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  crowd.  “We’re  going  to  have 
fun  tonight  and  worry  about  the  year  tomor¬ 
row,”  he  said  before  Rivers  and  his  band  took 
the  stage.  MediaNews  Group  and  USA  Week¬ 
end  hosted  this  year’s  bash  partly  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  very  relaxed-looking  Clark- Johnson, 
j  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  Rivers  would 
j  have  to  drag  people  out  himself  “Don’t  just 
!  sit  there!”  the  singer  admonished.  It  took 
i  three  songs  before  anyone  would  set  foot  on 
i  the  large  parquet  square.  USA  Today  Editor 
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Ken  Paulson  sparked  the  dance  party  (he’s 
not  bad,  either)  and  before  long  the  floor  was 
packed  with  execs  and  their  spouses  flapping 
away  to  tunes  of  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s. 

^Crisis’?  Yes.  No.  Well,  maybe. 

Go  and  shout  about  the  good  things  news-  I 
papers  are  doing,  suggested  Indianapolis 
Star  Publisher  Barbara  Henry  —  a  panel 
member  on  the  last  day  of  the  conference 
discussing  the  publisher/editor  relationship. 
“Let’s  tell  our  stoiy,”  she  stated.  “We’re 
hunkering  down  instead  of  beating  our 
chests!  What  the  hell  are  we  doing?”  Oliver 
Knowlton,  president  of  MediaNews  Group 
Interactive  and  late  of  Sports  Illustrated, 
said  during  a  panel  on  the  digital  future  that 
he’s  been  taken  aback  by  all  the  self-flagella¬ 
tion:  “I’m  surprised  by  how  tough  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  on  itself” 

From  an  opposite  perspective,  Scott 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
responded  with  an  emphatic 
“yes”  when  asked  if  he  thought 
the  industry  v/as  in  a  crisis. 

“We  have  to  be  honest,”  he 
said  at  a  cocktail  reception 
before  Sen.  Hillary  Clinton 
was  due  to  address  the  lunch¬ 
eon  crowd.  “We  learn  from 
that,  acknowledge  it,  and 
move  forward  with  opti¬ 
mism.  The  biggest  challenge 
is  the  shifting  disconnect 
between  reader  results  and 
advertising  results.” 

Smith’s  counterpart  in  Los 
Angeles,  David  Hiller,  was 
equally  frank:  “I  think  ‘crisis’ 
is  a  fair  word  for  it,  yes.”  His 
solutions?  Be  even  more 
aggressive  with  newspaj)er 
Web  sites,  launch  smart  niche 
products,  get  costs  in  line. 

But  George  Irish,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  next  in  line  for  the  NAA 
chairmanship,  said  that  he 
disagreed  with  the  ‘crisis’  tag: 

“The  headline  is  opinionated  and  wTong.  j 
The  industry  goes  through  lots  of  cycles,  ups  ! 
and  downs.” 

In  his  view,  at  least  50%  of  the  ad  plunge  | 
is  cyclical,  and  related  to  the  housing  ' 

meltdown.  He  acknowledged  the  business’  | 
current  challenges,  but  countered  with 
such  past  events  in  newspaper-publishing 
evolution,  as  the  shift  from  p.m.  editions  to  j 
a.m.  editions.  “That  was  problematic  for  ! 
some  folks,”  he  said.  He  also  noted  the  tran-  j 
sition  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type.  His  point:  ] 
In  most  of  those  cases,  change  was  beneficial  I 


to  the  industry  —  in  the  long  run. 

Newspapers  have  the  largest  local 
presence  between  print  and  the  Internet, 
Irish  noted,  and  the  industry  is  making  the 
shift  to  digital  emd  especially  to  mobile  —  the 
latter  highlighted  by  AP  at  the  confab. 

Mixed  emotions 

As  far  as  the  panels  go,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  news  came  from  the  Associated 
Press.  On  the  last  day,  AP  CEO  Tom  Curley 
laid  out  his  plan  for  rate  cuts  and  other  ini¬ 
tiatives,  thinking  it  would  assuage  editors 
who  were  already  steamed  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  its  high  prices  and  opaque  packages. 

During  the  last  few  minutes,  editors  were 
given  the  floor  —  and  unloaded  on  Curley 
about  their  unhappiness  with  the  AP’s  direc¬ 
tion,  what  they  considered  an  insubstantial 
rate  reduction,  and  the  AP’s  complete  break¬ 
down  in  communications  with  them. 

But  the  AP  also  announced  the  Mobile 


The  panelists,  including  Vivian  Schiller, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
NYrimes.com,  and  Chris  Saridakis,  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  digital  officer  at 
Gannett,  waved  publishers  away  from  the  big 
networks  that  sell  remnant  online  ad  space. 
Schiller  remarked,  “Bargain-basement 
remnant  advertising  will  drag  down  all  of  us.” 

Fast-talking  panelist  Lisa  Williams, 
founder  of  H20town  and  Placeblogger.com, 
asked  the  rhetorical  question  during  a 
packed  Sunday  panel,  “Why  do  people  read 
the  newspaper?”  The  typical  response,  she 
said,  is  to  stay  informed.  But  Williams  noted 
that  one  of  the  people  she  surveyed  told  her 
she  reads  the  sports  pages  so  she  could  chat 
with  clients  about  scores.  “People  read  the 
paper  to  feel  connected,”  she  added. 

But  what  about  the  advertisers? 

While  many  polled  said  they  found  the 
conference  agenda  helpful,  one  of  the  indus¬ 


Publishers,  editors,  and  other  Capital  Conference  attendees  enjoy  cocktails  and  appetizers  at  the  Newseum  party. 


News  Network,  created  to  provide  a  national 
platform  for  smart-phone  users  to  easily 
access  local,  AP-member  newspaper  con¬ 
tent.  Most  important,  that  content  will  be 
monetized  by  allowing  newspapers  to  sell 
advertising  around  it. 

During  a  session  on  navigating  digital, 
Leon  Levitt,  vice  president  of  digital  media 
at  Cox  Newspapers,  asked  some  tough 
questions  of  his  panel  members  while  noting 
the  revenue  transition  to  online  is  growing 
slower  and  more  difficult.  “We  need  to  invest 
more  aggressively,”  he  warned. 


try’s  largest  advertisers  was  in  disbelief 
“What  continues  to  distress  me  is  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  value  proposition  to 
advertisers,”  said  David  Walker,  CEO  of  the 
NSA,  one  of  the  biggest  buyers  of  newspaper 
advertising  with  a  $1.6  billion  annual  spend. 
He  w’ants  papers  to  go  out  and  tell  advertis¬ 
ers  why  they  should  put  money  in  the  medi¬ 
um,  and  felt  there  should  be  a  dialogue  about 
that  at  the  NAA  conference:  “If  not  here, 
where?”  Walker  was  disappointed  about  the 
lack  of  advertisers  present  or  even  invited  to 
speak  on  the  panels.  He  noted  that  about 
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j  two  years  ago,  the  conversation  with  NSAs 
I  customers  —  some  of  the  largest  advertisers 
j  in  the  country  —  started  to  chtmge.  “We 
now  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
defending  the  [medium].” 

He  mentioned  that  all  the  negativity 
surrounding  the  industry,  justified  or  not, 
taints  the  views  of  advertisers  —  some  of 
whom  think  newspapers  are  already  in  an 
unrecoverable  situation.  Walker  added, 
“The  industry  has  a  limited  window  to 
redefine  its  value  proposition.” 

That  message  is  not  lost  on  NAA 
President  and  CEO  John  Sturm.  During  a 
frank  conversation  Wednesday  afternoon  as 
attendees  headed  home,  he  conceded  the 
industry  is  under  a  lot  of  stress  —  and 
remains  in  the  early  to  middle  stages  of 
transforming  its  business  model  from  print 
to  digital.  After  jjondering  the  term  “crisis,” 
he  said,  it  “sounds  to  me  sudden,  and  not 
anticipated.”  The  quick  pace  of  change,  he 
added,  “is  rather  significant,  and  that  is 
most  surprising.” 

Last  summer,  the  NAA  started  under¬ 
going  some  changes  of  its  own.  Sturm  an¬ 
nounced  the  organization  would  narrow  its 
focus  on  a  few  key  issues  including  reader- 
ship,  advertisers,  and  policy.  It  significantly 


Partygoers  enjoy  the  unobstructed  view  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  balcony  of  the  Newseum. 


j  reduced  its  dues  for  members.  Sturm  said 
I  that  at  some  point,  the  association  might 
even  drop  “newspaper”  from  its  nameplate, 
but  if  that  happens  it  won’t  be  for  a  while. 


“This  is  a  really  tough  year,”  he  said,  but 
added,  “I  actually  thought  [the  mood] 
would  be  worse  than  it  was.  But  I’m  the 
eternal  optimist.” 

Brian  Tierney,  one  of  the  new  owners  of 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News, 
commented  to  E^P  by  phone  later  in  the 
week  about  his  takeaways  from  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Tierney  noted  that  his  fiiends  work¬ 
ing  as  general  managers  at  radio  and  TV 
stations  are  seeing  their  ratings  and  rev¬ 
enue  sinking,  too.  “I  was  out  meeting  with 
some  agencies  and  they  were  thrilled  to 
have  someone  give  them  a  fact-based 
[presentation]  on  where  our  business  is, 
compared  to  radio  and  TV”  he  said.  “It’s 
shocking  to  me,  the  chasm”  he  added,  about 
how  down  the  industry  is  on  itself  and 
yet  the  medium  still  dominates  the  local 
market:  “On  one  side  is  the  reality,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  the  perception.  Every  time 
I  look  at  it,  it  looks  wider  and  wider.” 

He  continued:  “The  biggest  story  in  TV 
news  right  now  is  [the  failure  of]  Katie 
Couric.  I  bet  you  CBS  News  hasn’t  done  a 
story  about  that\ ”  II 
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Old  names  and  new  introduce  more 
models  of  mailroom  machinery 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

NTIL  RECENT  YEARS,  EIGHT  COMPANIES  MADE  MOST  U.S.  NEWS- 
papers’  inserters.  Though  some  names  have  changed,  there 
still  are  seven  suppliers  today,  but  probably  more  machines 
to  choose  from,  including  three  new  ones  —  two  of  which 
are  from  companies  relatively  new  to  the  U.S.  market  for  inserters. 

Back  in  1989,  Baldwin  Technology  Inc.  bought  Kansa.  In  2002, 
however,  Vektek  Inc.  and  two  Kansa  founders  bought  back  the 
Baldwin  Kansa  Corp.  subsidiary’s  assets. 

The  number  still  didn’t  change  when 
Goss  International  acquired  Heidelberg- 
er’s  newspaper  business  and  Quipp  Inc. 
acquired  USA  Leader,  while  Muller  1 

Martini  took  more  direct  control  of  its  1 

GMA  subsidiary.  Up  to  that  point,  Muller 
Martini-developed  inserters  at  U.S.  news-  | 
papers  consisted  mostly  of  older  227  mod¬ 
els,  with  most  of  the  Swiss  parent  company’s  i 
newer  models  sold  overseas  to  papers  with  j 
more  modest  inserting  requirements.  I 


Muller  Martini’s  new  addition  to  its  line  of 
inserters,  the  45,000-cph  ProLiner  draws  on 
the  company’s  NewsLiner  and  SLS  models, 
including  improved  feeding  technology. 

Goss  and  Muller  Martini  still  offered 
the  same  machines  for  the  high  end  of 
the  market  —  Goss’  Heidelberg-developed 
Magnapak  and  its  NP642  G>ased  on 
Heidelberg’s  AM  Graphics-developed 
NP630),  and  Muller  Martini  Mailroom 
Systems’  SLS-3000  (which  evolved  from 
GMAs  original  SLS-1000).  And  Quipp 
had  entered  the  inserter  business  with  its 
In-Line  machine,  competing  with  Muller 
Martini’s  Model  227  and  serving  as  the 
basis  of  its  collator  with  polywTapper. 

After  Quipp  also  acquired  inserter 
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remanufacturer/upgrader  and  controls 
developer  Newstec,  the  Miami-based  com¬ 
pany  moved  into  mid-market  inserters 
when  it  developed  the  High-Speed  model. 

Besides  the  linear  (and  older  carousel) 
systems  used  for  heavy  inserting  into  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  some  sites  use  Ferag’s  big 
drum  machine  for  smaller  weekday  insert¬ 
ing  needs  and,  more  recently,  its  RollStream 
precollecting  technology  for  collating. 

Until  this  year  only  two  major  inserters, 
both  25,000-cycle-per-hour  machines,  had 
been  introduced  since  the  high-end  Magna- 
pak  (designed  in  the  late  1990s)  and 
SLS3000,  which  debuted  in  2003.  K&M 
Newspaper  Services’  Titan  G60,  which  in 
2005  helped  propel  the  Monroe,  N.Y.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  further  into  the  mid-size  news¬ 
paper  market,  is  expandable  from  eight  to 
62  shaftless  hoppers  in  four-module  incre¬ 
ments  (each  four  with  local  PLC).  Lowered 
hoppers  feature  automatic  zone-change 
engagement  and  on-the-fly  pocket  phasing. 
Options  include  light-section  hoppers, 
dual-format  pocket,  and  single  or  dual 
delivery,  with  belt  or  gripper  conveyor. 

The  next  year,  Quipp  unveiled  its  High- 
Speed,  aiming  to  accurately  handle  single 
sheets  and  various  formats  and  for  simpler 
set-up  and  operation.  Expandable  to  30 
stations  in  two-feeder  modules,  with  two 
main-jacket  feeders,  the  High-Speed  uses 
jackets  as  narrow  as  11  inches  and  holds 
packages  as  thick  as  1.5  inch.  It  offers  multi¬ 
ple  stacker  releases,  miss  repair,  and  zoning. 
Recent  enhancements  include  a  longer, 
less-steep  delivery,  as  well  as  gripper  and 
pick-up  changes  for  better  product  control. 

This  spring,  however,  three  new  inserters 
from  companies  in  three  countries  will  give 
newspapers  more  choices  among  machines 
and  manufacturers  —  a  Swiss  firm  well- 
established  in  North  America;  a  more  re¬ 
cently  arrived  Danish  company  recognized 
for  its  palletizers;  and  a  newer  U.S.  firm  led 
by  an  inserter  industry  veteran  and  selling  a 
different  Danish  company’s  palletizers. 

Muller  Martini’s  next  moves 

After  showing  an  SLS4000  last  year, 
when  America  East  rolled  around  this  year, 
Muller  Martini  kept  the  focus  on  a  newer 
machine,  referring  to  the  former  as  an 
upgraded  SLS3000.  At  the  regional  trade 
show  and  conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  the 
company  previewed  its  fourth  inserter  — 
the  top-of-the-line  ProLiner. 

Muller  Martini  continues  developing  the 
SLS  machine,  according  to  company  execu¬ 
tives.  The  AlphaLiner,  for  light  inserting, 
and  NewsLiner  also  remain  in  production. 
In  fact,  the  ProLiner  is  the  product  of  an 


With  a  simpler  feeding 
system  and  capable  of  on-the-fly  ' 
advance/retard  of  drop  timing,  Seidel 
Enterprises’  new  SE3500  achieves  its  speed 
by  working  on  two  papers  at  a  time. 


effort  begun  2V2  years  ago  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  SLS3000  and  the  News- 
Liner.  Muller  Martini  Marketing  Manager 
Volker  Leonhardt  characterizes  the  Pro¬ 
Liner  as  “a  further  development  of  the 
NewsLiner”  using  the  SLS  feeding  system. 

Fed  press-to-pocket,  press-to  hopper, 
manually  loaded,  or  from  a  buffer,  the 
machine  is  designed  to  handle  difficult- 
to-open  tabloid  products,  according  to 
Leonhardt,  who  says  “the  newspaper  is 
guided  through  the  entire  process  —  it 
doesn’t  work  with  gravity.”  Gripped  at  the 
fold,  jackets  are  taken  over  a  wheel,  paddles 
combing  them  through  open-side-up,  at 
which  point  front  and  rear  pairs  of  grippers 
open  and  hold  them.  “Now  the  feeder  is 
over  the  pocket  for  the  first  time”  on  a 
Muller  Martin  machine,  says  Amrish 
Thacker,  president  and  CEO  at  Muller 
Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Unlike  drum  models,  says  Western  Sales 
Manager  Keith  Hockenbery,  the  machine 
handles  two  products  at  once  because  the 
sucker  comes  off  the  sheet  before  the  sheet 
is  turned  completely  around,  allowing  it  to 
pick  up  the  next  sheet  —  an  arrangement 
that  boosts  throughput  without  increasing 
machine  speed. 

The  quiet-running  ProLiner  features 
variable-format  pockets  and  on-the-fly  lap 
adjustment.  Training  relies  on  a  two-page 
set-up  sheet,  says  Hockenbery,  in  contrast 
to  the  14  steps  of  20  years  ago.  Automa¬ 
tion’s  effect  on  staffing,  throughput,  reliabil¬ 
ity,  and  versatility  justifies  investment  in 
the  inserter,  according  to  Thacker.  While 
a  ProLiner  may  cost  more,  he  says,  “your 
total  cost  of  ownership  may  not  change”  in 
comparison  with  other  inserting  systems. 

A  test  machine  was  installed  in  mid- 
2006  at  AZ  Medien,  near  the  Swiss  com¬ 
pany’s  Zofingen  headquarters.  Sales  began 
six  months  later.  Twenty  systems  are 


running  now  in  Europe. 

U.S.  sales  began  at  Nexpo,  where  a 
machine  run  at  near  maximum  speed  put 
two  inserts  into  a  24-page  broadsheet  using 
a  hopper  and  satellite  feeder  to  simulate  a 
FlexiRoll  buffer.  Later  this  month,  a  com¬ 
plete  ProLiner  will  be  shown  at  the  Drupa 
trade  show  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  where 
it  will  have  improved  feeding  technology, 
according  to  Hans  Peter  Sutter,  president  at 
Muller  Martini  Mailroom  in  2k)fingen. 

Developed  by  the  company’s  U.S.  and 
Swiss  units,  the  modular  inserter  “can 
adapt  to  any  market  requirements  world¬ 
wide,”  says  Thacker.  The  system  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  as  needed  to  as  many  as  30  feeders. 
Easily  integrated  intermediate  openings  en¬ 
able  precise  insert  placement  into  sections. 

Calling  it  “a  complementary  addition”  to 
the  SLS  systems,  Thacker  says  the  ProLiner 
is  aimed  at  mid-  to  high-circulation  papers 
that  require  high-throughput  inserting. 

Cycle  time  is  put  at  45,000  per  hour. 
Designed  for  easy  and  fast  insert  change, 
the  feeder’s  short  set-up  time  boosts  net 
output,  the  company  says.  Streamfeeders 
that  simplify  manual  loading  also  add  to 
net  output,  with  one  person  able  to  operate 
several  Streamfeeders  with  thinner  inserts. 
Also,  the  Promo  feeder  station  is  available 
for  smaller  pieces,  such  as  CDs.  Config¬ 
urable  controls  check  for  misses  and 
doubles,  with  incompletes  either  rejected 
or  completed  using  back-up  feeders. 

According  to  Thacker,  the  ProLiner  is 
user-fnendly  and  safe,  functions  with  a 
wide  range  of  products,  and  offers  opportu¬ 
nities  to  increase  revenue  through  associat¬ 
ed  inline  stitching,  labeling,  and  inkjet 
addressing.  Sutter  describes  it  as  a  “high- 
end  integrated  process”  that  relies  on  fewer 
people  to  provide  more  capabilities  and 
achieve  higher  throughput.  Unlike  an 
inline  trimmer  at  the  press  stitching  whole 
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products,  the  ProLiner  can  stitch  different 
sections,  according  to  Sutter. 

Inserting  in  ’08,  collating  in  ’09 

In  the  two  years  since  leaving  the  firm 
that  dominated  the  inserter  business  in  the 
U.S.,  Randy  Seidel  has  had  his  hand  in 
industrial  battery  testing,  core  cutting  and 
printing,  and  simple  conveyors.  He  soon 
moved  into  new  and  rebuilt  newspaper 
mailroom  equipment,  eventually  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  inserter  manufacturing  business. 

With  its  first  25,000-per-hour  SE2500 
installed  last  August  across  the  state  at  The 
Derrick,  in  Oil  City,  and  five  more  ordered, 
Seidel  Enterprises  Inc.  in  Easton,  Pa.,  is  in¬ 
troducing  a  35,000-per-hour  SE3500  and 
is  completing  work  on  what  Seidel  describes 
as  a  highly  automated,  high-throughput 
collator.  The  company  also  offers  control 
software,  training,  enhancements,  and 
preventive  maintenance  programs. 

As  in  the  first  years  at  his  old  company, 
GMA,  Seidel  is  involved  in  rebuilding  in¬ 
serters.  And  while  the  SE2500  is  his  new 
company’s  design,  he  says,  it  has  used  the 
model’s  components  in  some  rebuilds. 

The  SE3500,  however,  is  a  brand-new 
design  “from  the  ground  up,”  Seidel  says. 
Both  models  are  straight-line  machines 
with  gripper  delivery,  independently  driven 
feeders,  miss  and  double  detection  and 
repair,  and  control  software  from  Prism 
Inc.  Both  are  expandable  by  two  feeder 
modules,  from  2:1  to  40:1.  The  3500  feeder 
works  on  two  papers  at  a  time.  “That’s  what 
gets  us  the  speed,”  says  Seidel,  who  calls  it  “a 
more  simplistic  feeder,  [requiring]  far  less 
maintenance  than  most.” 

A  two-wire  RE  controller  communicates 
with  each  feeder,  for  easier  operation  and 
troubleshooting,  with  a  long-life  24-volt 
system,  Seidel  adds. 

“We’re  able  to  open  the  newspaper  with¬ 
out  air  and  without  vacuum,”  he  says.  The 
pocket’s  geometry,  he  explains,  is  such  that 
airflow  across  one  comer  “forces  the  news¬ 
paper  open.”  Made  of  a  light,  quiet,  static- 
free  material,  the  pockets  can  be  configured 
for  quarterfold  and  Berliner  products. 

Drop  timing  on  the  3500  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  and  retarded  on  the  fly.  The  overlap 
for  opening  can  be  as  little  as  a  quarter 
inch,  which  Seidel  believes  to  be  the  small¬ 
est  in  use.  Jackets  can  be  as  large  as  96 
broadsheet  or  130  tabloid  pages.  Complet¬ 
ed  packages  can  mn  to  1,000  tabloid  pages. 
Dual  zoning  enables  concurrent  handling 
of  different  products. 

The  Derrick,  which  also  installed  a  stack- 
Pro  stacker,  SE500  hopper  loaders  and 
conveyors  from  Seidel  Enterprises,  reports 


i  improved  staffing  and  off  times  and  a  12- 
i  month  ROI  after  moving  from  its  two  older 
!  Muller  Martini  227s  to  one  12:1  SE2500. 

I  Designed  to  be  able  to  handle  light, 
j  small,  hard-to-run  inserts  as  well  as  other 
I  preprints,  the  SE500  has  a  built-in  stream 
aligner.  The  shorter  hopper  loader  rises  at 
!  45°,  conserving  space  and  enabling  vertical 
insert  stacking  to  create  a  cleaner,  more- 
precise  shingle  up  to  the  feeder,  adds  Seidel, 
i  An  animation  shown  at  Nexpo  shows 
I  what’s  next  in  the  product  pipeline  for  next 
year:  a  fully  automated  SE6000  (60,000 
cph)  collator.  With  engineering  completed, 
“we  expect  to  have  the  prototype  complete 
i  this  year,”  says  Seidel,  who  calls  it  “pretty 
;  much  lights-out  operations  —  no  people.” 

Danish  modern  mailroom 

I  In  the  meantime,  newspapers  contem- 
'  plating  automated  palletizing  have  a  wider 
i  selection  now  that  Seidel  Enterprises  repre- 
I  sents  DAN-Palletiser  A/S  in  the  Americas. 

I  The  Danish  manufacturer  installed  units  —  j 
I  adapted  from  designs  used  by  canneries— 

;  at  several  large  British  newspaper  printers. 

That  gives  another  Danish  manufacturer, 
j  Schur  Packaging  Systems  A/S,  one  more 
\  competitor  in  this  country,  where  it  is  best 
i  known  for  Winrob  automatic  palletizers  at 
!  several  metro  and 
midsize  dailies, 
one  of  which  it 
supplied  with  a 
complete  mail- 
room  —  inserter, 
collator,  poly¬ 
wrapper,  stackers, 
strappers,  bottom 
wrapper,  labelers. 

Now,  as  Muller 
Martini  and  Seidel 
are  doing,  Schur  is 
bringing  out  a 
'nigher-end  inserter.  Moving  from  the  A 
855,  introduced  here  nine  years  ago  with  up 
j  to  30  inserting  stations  and  throughput  as 
I  high  as  35,000  copies  per  hour,  the  A 1055 
;  NewsStar  can  hit  50,000  cph,  depending 
on  product,  and  expand  to  60  stations,  \vith 
at  least  two  hoppers  per  inserter. 

!  According  to  Schur,  the  1055,  like  its 
i  other  equipment,  is  a  low-maintenance 
i  machine  designed  with  standard  compo- 
!  nents  to  be  largely  customer-serviced. 

I  “We  have  the  prototype  still  in  our  shop, 

I  waiting  to  go  to  a  customer  site,”  says 
i  Gerry  Russell,  sales  manager  at  Schur’s  U.S. 
subsidiary,  in  Schaumburg,  Ill. 

Shown  last  fall  at  IfraExpo  in  Vienna,  the 
1055  was  not  shipped  to  Nexpo  last  month 
and  won’t  be  at  Drupa  this  month.  Instead, 


the  company  will  arrange  for  interested 
attendees  to  visit  that  first  customer  site, 
says  Russell. 

The  1055’s  ejector  wheel  has  twice  the 
circumference  of  the  855’s,  doubling  the 
number  of  products  fed  and  reducing 
their  spacing.  “We’re  actually  slowing  down 
the  machine  speed  but  getting  50,000 
copies,”  says  Schur  Packaging  Systems  Inc. 
President  Dan  Kemper.  An  even  larger 
wheel  used  with  the  machine  shown  at  Ifra 
was  changed  “so  we  could  pack  it  in  tighter 
but  still  keep  the  speed,”  he  adds. 

Schur  says  it  designed  the  1055’s  large, 
48-pocket  “star  wheel”  to  function  with  very 
thin  products,  and  the  NewsStar  gripp)er 
delivery’s  extraction  chain  for  operation  at 
high  speed  to  assure  reliability.  The  stan¬ 
dard  opener  relies  on  a  0.40-inch  minimum 
overlap;  optional  finger  opening  works  with 
products  without  overlap.  Other  options 
include  zoning,  small-bundle  production 
and  individual  product  inkjet  addressing. 

At  set-up,  the  inlet  conveyor’s  servo-driv¬ 
en  insert  ejection  allows  feeders  to  be  run 
without  sending  products  along  to  stackers. 

Features  include  miss  and  double  detec¬ 
tion,  possible  tandem  operation  of  two 
stations  per  insert  to  maintain  speed  when 
running  difficult  inserts,  and  fast,  automatic 


format  change  and  zoning  down  to  a  single 
copy  if  operated  with  Schur’s  Ifra  Track- 
based  TMS  management  system,  which 
brings  together  all  mailroom  components. 

Minimum  insert  dimension  for  the  A 
1055  NewsStar  is  4.13  x  5.91  inches.  Jackets 
may  range  from  16  to  160  tabloid  pages, 
with  an  option  for  256.  Maximum  package 
size  is  750  tabloid  pages,  or  1.2  inch,  with 
an  option  to  go  to  two  inches. 

Russell  acknowledges  that  the  A 1055 
NewsStar  is  not  for  every  shop.  But  where  it 
meets  a  newspaper’s  requirements,  it  may  be 
operated  with  either  Schur’s  insert  magazine 
or  another  manufacturer’s  buffer.  0 
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Our  continued  success  comes  from  hard  work  and  the  great  team  we 
have  established  here  at  JRO.  Combine  that  with  great  equipment  and  a 
great  selection  of  consumables  and  you  get  an  award*winning  facility." 

Gary  Coppola,  General  Manager,  Journal  Register  Offset  (JRO). 


And  Gary  Coppola  should  know  as  Journal  Register  Offset  wins  top  honors  year-after-year  at  America  East's  Print 
Quality  Contest.  JRO  was  also  recently  accepted  into  the  2006-2008  International  Newspaper  Color  Quality  Club. 

"With  Agfa  Graphics  as  one  of  our  most  important  product  suppliers,  we  know  we're  being  kept  up-to-date  with 
today's  best  and  latest  technologies,"  he  adds. 

After  all,  Agfa  Graphics  is  the  newspaper  technology  leader,  offering  a  wide  range  of  innovative  solutions 
designed  to  save  its  customers  money,  while  enhancing  quality  and  productivity.  Just  like  it  did  for  JRO. 


Agfa  Graphics 
100  Challenger  Road 
Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 
800.540.2432  x4848 
www.agfa.com 


Newspapers  Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa  Graphics. 
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NEXPO,  MONDAY 
AFTERNOON: 

Blame  it  on  the 
economy,  Drupa, 
Washin^on’s  fine 
weather,  or  a 
presidential  can¬ 
didate’s  luncheon  I 
speech,  but  the 
weekend  and 
most  of  the  day’s 
sessions  and  the 
lunch  hour  had 
all  passed,  and  I 
still  the  a'sles 
were  nearly  { 

empty  at  what  for  | 
decades  has  been 
the  world’s 
largest  newspaper 
technology  trade 
show.  I 


NEXPO  ’08:  The  Big  Empty 


For  the  first  time, 
two  major  vendors 
chose  not  to  exhibit 

By  the  time  Nexpo  ’08  arrived,  it 
was  no  surprise:  A  sagging  indus¬ 
try’s  trade  show  would  draw  fewer 
people  than  ever.  But  don’t  blame  vendors, 
j  whose  support  makes  the  show  possible  — 

and  contributes  a  big  share  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America’s  income. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  the  vendors 
that  might  have  been  expected  —  and 
!  several  that  were  new  —  were  represented 

I  in  the  Walter  E.  Washington  Convention 
Center  last  month.  Exhibitors  had  some- 
j  thing  to  meet  every  department’s  changing 

j  needs:  systems  to  prepare  and  deliver  con¬ 
tent  for  multiple  media,  equipment  capable 
I  of  efficiently  printing  a  greater  variety  of 
products  at  higher  quality,  and  post-press 
j  products  to  achieve  similar  goals  for  insert- 
I  ing  and  packaging, 
j  For  the  desperate  or  demoralized,  the 


International  Franchise  Expo  occupied  the 
convention  center’s  upper  level. 

Eerily,  The  Washington  Times  reported 
April  14  that  the  convention  authority  will 
“seek  smaller  events.”  (Nexpo  returns  to 
D.C.  in  2012.)  That  same  day,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  when  the  trade  show  or  publishers 
gather  in  the  nation’s  capital,  the  general 
session  opened  with  a  military  presence  — 
this  year,  the  Marine  Corps  Band.  A  lone 
bugler  playing  “Taps”  might  have  sufficed. 

Such  was  the  mood  on  the  show  floor, 
thinly  populated  by  hundreds  of  milling, 
anxious  vendor  reps  and  mere  dozens  of 
newspaper  employees.  With  the  exception 
of  demonstrations  of  one  of  the  very  few 
pieces  of  large  equipment,  each  day  looked 
like  the  last,  shortened  afternoon  of  the 
five-day  ANPA/TEC,  Nexpo’s  predecessor. 

If  vendors  aren’t  to  blame  for  poor  turn¬ 
out,  neither  is  the  NAA.  The  industry’s  pro¬ 
tracted  decline  was  warning  enough.  But 
more  than  in  other  down  years,  companies 
that  sell  what  it  takes  to  make  and  move  the 
news  on  paper  or  on  screen  want  to  know 
how  the  NAA  will  cope  with  the  shrunken 
show  in  the  future.  Nobody  imagines  a 


quick  turnaround,  and  it’s  been  almost  20  ! 

years  since  the  event  was  truly  crowded.  j 

Five  weeks  before  the  show,  264  persons 
had  registered  for  all  of  Nexpo  —  little  more  i 

than  a  third  the  number  a  year  earlier.  Ven¬ 
dors  say  NAA  informed  them  at  that  time 
that  although  it  expected  total  attendance 
for  Nexpo  and  the  nearly  concurrent  pub-  | 

Ushers’  and  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  conventions  to  hit  1,000  or  maybe 
more,  that  number  would  be  less  than  i 

Nexpo  alone  in  2007.  The  numbers  always  ] 
rise  in  the  last  weeks,  but  even  a  10%  bump  j 
I  wouldn’t  take  the  Nexpo-only  total  to  300.  i 

But  through  subsequent  efforts,  NAA  I 

doubled  and  redoubled  registrations.  The 
unscrubbed  rounded-down  figure  two  days 
after  the  exhibits  came  down:  1,500  Nexpo 
registrations  (not  editor  and  publisher 
admissions).  Several  vendors  privately 
expressed  doubt  that  the  same  number  ® 

actually  set  foot  on  the  show  floor.  5 

Vendors  were  allowed  to  offer  one-day,  | 

show-floor-only  passes.  “We  had  a  lot  of  | 

guys  take  advantage  of  that,”  says  NAA  Sales  z 

and  Marketing  Senior  Vice  President  S 

Reggie  Hall.  Papers  within  200  or  so  miles  ° 
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E&P’s  Production  All-Stars  Awards 

Celebrating  ingenuity,  innovation  and  intelligent 
management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  newspaper  business 

WHO’S  EUGIBLE:  ^ 

Active  employees  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  hP 
five  years  in  production,  with  stellar  performance  ^ 
or  contributions  in  any  of  these  areas: 


E&PPRODUCTION 

ALL  STARS 


w 


•  GENERAL  OPERATIONS 

•  TECHNOLOGY 

•  TEAM  BUILDING 

•  LEADERSHIP 


Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P!  Awards  will  be  presented  during 
the  2008 ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  23-25  at  the  Grand  Hyatt  Tampa  Bay. 

Seven  winners  in  all:  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post-press)  for  papers  with 
circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation  between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers  with 
circulation  of  150,000  or  more;  as  well  as  one  senior  manager  responsible  for  all  areas  of  production. 

PLUS!  $500  will  be  donated  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  International  Newspaper  Group’s 
annual  scholarship  fund,  benefiting  undergrads  pursuing  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 


For  information  about  the  ING  conference, 
visit  ^ww.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 
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The  vendor  commitment  “is  huge,”  says 
Quipp  Systems  Marketing  Manager  Leticia 
Gostisa,  pointing  to  time,  people,  and  third- 
party  charges  required  to  build,  transport, 
set  up,  dismantle,  and  return  equipment. 

Kemper  argues  that  while  NAA  can  say 
it  needs  Nexpo  to  support  its  operating 
budget,  for  all  practical  purposes  “they’re 
I  running  a  business  just  like  I  am.  Why 
I  shouldn’t  they  [also]  feel  the  pain?” 

I  So,  too,  on  the  software  side:  “It’s  the  cost 
I  and  the  time,  and  in  the  end,  customers  pay 
j  it,”  Michele  Mottini,  R&D  chief  at  Italy’s 
I  Tera  Digital  Publishing,  points  out,  suggest- 
j  ing  NAA  and  Ifra  alternate  their  shows  — 
j  one  of  several  familiar  and  similar  vendor 
^  suggestions.  Holding  the  show  every  other 
year,  according  to  Owen,  would  benefit  all 
concerned,  especially  those  who  bring  out 
the  big  iron.  Technolog>'  changes  and  cus¬ 
tomers’  considerations  for  big-ticket  items, 
he  and  others  note,  create  long  lead  times. 

A  first-time  exhibitor  from  India,  editori¬ 
al-solutions  developer  4Cplus  was  surprised 
less  by  the  turnout  than  by  weekend  sched¬ 
uling.  “Our  expectations  were  never  very 
high.  We  came  here  as  a  branding  exercise,” 
says  General  Manager  Kapil  Arora.  At  the 
show’s  midpoint.  Vice  President  Ashish 
Aron  said,  “we  did  some  groundwork,  and 
lined  up  15  to  1?  meetings.  About  60%  of 
them  have  turned  up  so  far.” 

There  seems  little  agreement  on  how  a 
biennial  show  would  work  best:  a  full  show 
every  other  year;  an  annual  software  show, 
with  larger  equipment  every  other  year; 
i  alternating  Nexpo  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Ifra 
Expo  in  Europe;  a  Nexpo  exposition  only, 
with  a  revived  SuperConference  in  off  years. 
Nexpo  even  could  combine  with  the  annual 
Graph  Expo.  As  many  newspapers  look  to 
take  on  outside  work,  “what  better  place  to 
do  it  than  at  a  commercial  show?”  asks  Web 
Offset  Services  President  Sam  Wagner. 

I  But  the  SuperConference  has  no  champi- 
j  on,  NAA  and  Ifra  seem  unlikely  to  share  the 
show  crowd,  and,  says  Kemper,  the  NAA 
rejected  his  and  others’  offers  to  pay  double 
!  for  booth  space  at  a  biennial  show. 

I  Kemper  would  prefer  to  use  a  booth  for 

private  meetings.  In  fact,  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  an  exhibit,  he  says,  he  could  host 
a  nice  affair  for  existing  and  prospective 
customers.  Conceding  problems  in  pulling 
paying  attendees  from  the  show,  Kemper 
notes  that  Nexpo  ’09  will  convene  in  a  hotel’s 
convention  center,  not  the  city’s.  Invitations 
to  a  private  event  in  that  hotel  would  not 
draw  people  from  Nexpo’s  venue.  II 
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by  going  all  out  at  the  quadrennial  event  in 
Diisseldorf  or  the  annual  event  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  “where  we  know  and  they  know  atten¬ 
dance  will  be  low?”  asks  Owen.  “It  was  time 
to  do  it,”  he  adds.  “No  regrets.” 

Still,  for  those  who  see  the  missing  as  a 
message  to  the  NAA,  Owen  makes  a  further 
point:  “Our  plan  is  to  be  back  full  strength, 
full  stride  ne.xt  year.” 

Very  low  attendance  dramatized  a  change 
that’s  been  building  for  years:  Trade  shows 
no  longer  play  quite  the  role  they  once  did. 
Exhibitors  with  big  gaps  between  appoint¬ 
ments  with  serious  shoppers  could  once 
hope  to  lure  enough  interested  visitors  to 
account  for  at  least  some  unanticipated 
future  sales.  But  this  year,  Schur  Packaging 
Systems  Sales  Manager  Gerry  Russell  la¬ 
mented  on  the  show  floor,  “If  you’re  waiting 
for  walk-in  traffic,  it’s  an  awfully  long  day.” 

Danish  equipment  manufacturer  Schur 
has  pushed  into  North  America  in  recent 
years.  But  it  didn’t  bring  its  new  inserter  to 
Nexpo,  and  it’s  not  taking  it  to  the  nearer 
Drupa.  The  company’s  owner,  Russell  says, 
saw  no  return  for  his  investment  after  trans¬ 
porting  equipment  to  Drupa  2004.  Shown 
at  last  fall’s  IfraExpK),  the  improved  proto¬ 
type  will  stay  in  the  shop  until  it  ships  to  the 
first  customer,  according  to  Russell,  who 
hopes  that  interested  visitors  at  Drupa  will 
be  able  to  see  it  running  at  that  first  site. 

“It’s  become  too  outrageously  expensive 
to  bring  equipment  to  a  show,”  says  Dan 
Kemper,  president  of  Schur’s  U.S.  company. 
“We  can  take  the  same  amount  of  money 
and  talk  to  everybody  at  their  place.” 
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were  offered  Monday/TViesday  discounts  to 
enable  more  of  their  workers  to  attend  for  a 
day.  Also,  tickets  to  a  Monday  luncheon 
with  Sen.  Barack  Obama,  which  vendors 
could  buy  for  newspaper  personnel, 
included  exhibit  hall  admission. 

It  didn’t  necessarily  help.  As  first-time 
Argentine  exhibitor  Dos  al  Cubo’s  Leandro 
Armas  remarked  to  Columbia  Journalism 
Review’s  Michael  Meyer:  “We  had  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Barack  Obama,  and  tomorrow 
we  have  to  compete  with  the  Pope.” 

Since  the  early  1990s,  vendors  have 
responded  to  reduced  attendance  with  their 
own  reductions:  fewer  personnel,  less  heavy 
equipment  (especially  operating  machines), 
smaller  booths,  and  fewer,  often  shared 
social  functions.  This  year,  however,  an 
often-rumored  possibility  was  realized:  Two 
major  vendors  chose  not  to  exhibit  at  all. 

German  press  maker  Koenig  &  Bauer  AG 
and  Flint  Group  were  Capital  Conference 
sponsors  with  personnel  on  site.  They  just 
had  no  booths.  With  few  headed  to  Ne.xpo, 
and  the  giant  Drupa  show  in  May,  the  deci¬ 
sion  came  down  to  allocating  equipment, 
staff,  money  and  time,  according  to  KBA 
North  America  Vice  President  Gary  Owen. 

“It  wasn’t  a  quick  decision;  it  wasn’t  ar¬ 
rived  at  easily,”  says  Owen,  noting  that  KBA 
had  been  talking  to  NAA  for  some  time.  The 
manufacturer  aimed  not  to  harm  but  rather 
preserve  its  relationship  with  NAA,  and  its 
sponsorship  ensured  exposure  while  con¬ 
serving  KBAjs  budget. 

Drupa  loomed  large  in  the  calculations. 
“Do  I  get  a  much  better  bang  for  my  buck” 


I  believe  that  if  we  make  our 
decisions  based  on  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  client,  it 
will  prove  to  be  in  our  own  best 
interest  in  the  long  run. 
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There  is! 
Join  us... 


Get  a  dialog  going  with  other  attheroundtable.com 
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FROM  AdweekMedia 

Now  you  can  join  a  real-time  business 
networking  community  for  Media, 
Marketing  and  Advertising  Professionals: 
AT  THE  ROUNDTABLE  from  AdweekMedia. 
The  minute  you  register  and  create  your 
own  space  on  attheroundtable.com,  you 
direct-connect  with  peers  at  every  career 
stage— early,  mid  and  top  executive— and 
you  can  start  networking  immediately. 
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We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
©tperience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operatiom, 
and  managing  their  sale. 


2377  Gold  Mea^oft  VJay  Suite  100 
Gold  River  CA  95570 
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jeff@jpmediapartners  com 
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jpmediapartners.com 
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If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


Monthly  Tab  serving  the  growing  Hispanic  community.  Well  established,  community 
newspaper  published  in  Spanish,  circulated  in  Monmouth,  Middlesex  &  Ocean  Counties  is 
ready  to  be  taken  to  the  next  level.  This  is  a  well  written  &  respected  newspaper  with  a 
large  database  of  repeat  advertisers.  Currently  a  free  monthly  paper  but  can  be  converted 
to  a  paid  weekly/monthly  paper.  Tremendous  growth  &  unlimited  profit  potential! 
This  5  year  old  newspaper  seeks  an  individual  or  business  to  launch  this  publication  upward 
and  onward. 


Please  contact  Ben  Cannizzaro  @  732-358-52(X)  x8282  for  full  details. 


EpiTORlSfPUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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7, 10, 11  &  12  unit  Goss 
Urbanite  presses.  Can 
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www.inlandnews.com 
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Efficient  Rigging 
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WANTF.DTOBUY 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  MAGAZINE! 

ATTN  ad  execs!  Nationally  branded 
prInt/web  publishing  business!  Unlimited 
income,  no  royalties,  low  entry  tee  (<$10k)! 
12  yr  proven  success,  no  competition! 
Licenses  still  available  in  prime  markets. 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-maN:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce 
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AUTO  TEST  COLUMN 
OFFEREO 

Veteran  auto  tester  wishes  to  become  a 
syndicate  contributor  or  columnist  in 
your  medium/large  newspaper.  $4.99 
weekly,  tailored  to  your  specifications. 
Opossum@ix.netcom.com, 
2136040731 
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Advertising 
Sales  Manager 

We  are  seeking  a  results  driven, 
hands  on  leader  to  coach  and  develop 
the  skills  of  our  existing  sales  team.  If 
you  have  successful  advertising  sales 
management  experience,  have  devel¬ 
oped  and  implemented  strategic  sales 
initiatives  and  know  how  to  motivate 
people  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  are 
an  award  winning,  NY  State  shopper 
publisher  and  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package.  Send  resume  and 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  VI 5D  1989;  JF25  &  JF 15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


American  .Vcadenn  ot  Arts  and  Sciences 


Editor 

Daedalus,  Journal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  American  Academy  of  Alts  and  Sciences,  a  228-year-old  teamed  society 
located  in  Cambric^  Massachusetts,  seeks  an  editor  for  hs  distinguished 
quaiterty  journal,  Z)aiedb/ur.  For  over  SO  years,  DoedbAzs  has  brought  a 
multidisciplinaiy  perspective  to  the  analysis  of  critical  social  aixl  intellectual 
concerns,  ranging  Irom  m^  issues  of  public  policy  to  the  challei^  lacii^ 
higher  education.  Thejoumal’s  objective  is  to  advtmoe  the  Academy’s 
commitment  to  analyze  and  bring  to  public  attention  issues  that  are  of  common 
interest  to  the  intellectual  community  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  broad  intellectual  intaestsandknowlei^of 
the  als,  sciences,  and  public  life.  The  editor  will  ensue  that  Doeab/Ms  serves  as 
a  contemporaiy  forum  that  reflects  the  interests  of  the  Academy  and  relates 
eflectively  to  the  Academy's  mission  and  goals. 

The  new  editor  of  Doebb/us  will  serve  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Academy 's 
administration  and  will  work  with  Academy  leaders  and  Fellows  to  advance  the 
institution's  missioa  A  PhJ).  or  relevant  advatKcd  degree  is  desirable  along 
with  signiflcant  editorial  experience. 

Please  send  nominations  or  formal  letters  of  interest  together  with  resumes  and 
supporting  materials  to: 

Daedahis  Search  Commitlee 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
136  Irving  Street  •  Cambridge,  MA  02 138- 1 9% 
Daedalassearchfa  amacadorg 


The  Acxiden^’ is  an  equal  opportwiily  employer. 


Director  of  Local  Digital  Sales 

General  Objective:  The  Director  of  Local  Digital  Sales  will  manage  the  overall  sales 
effort  and  develop  new  business  for  all  Schurz  Communication.  Inc.  related 
websites  and  digital  media  products  In  the  South  Bend,  IN  market. 

Duties: 

1 .  Meet  sales  goals. 

2.  Supervise  other  Digital  Media  Sales  staff. 

3.  Develop  new  online  advertisers 

4.  Develop  sales  opportunities 

Qualifications: 

•  Minimum  of  a  four-year  degree  In  business  or  related  field,  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  experience. 

•  Minimum  of  five  years  digital  media  sales  and  advertising  experience,  preferred. 

•  Minimum  of  three  years  managing  and  leading  personnel. 

•  Prior  experience  in  developing  pricing  strategies  for  digital  media  revenue  growth. 

Full  job  description  upon  request. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Director  of  Digital  Sales 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc. 

225  W  Colfax 
South  Bend,  IN  46626 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Their  job  is  covering  jobs 


They  advise  readers  how  to  deal  with  the  awful  economy, 
while  cartoonists  try  to  find  humor  in  bad  times 


‘So,  I  hear  you  got  canned. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR  j 

WHEN  “Working  Wounded”  was 

retitled  “workplace91l”  in  March,  VBS 
the  faltering  U.S.  economy  was  one 
reason  for  the  new  moniker. 

“It  did  play  a  part  in  changing  the 
column  name,”  says  Sherrie  Campbell,  who  recently  joined  Bob 
Rosner  in  co-bylining  the  feature. 

“People  are  scared,”  adds  Rosner,  who  began  the  United  Media 
column  13  years  ago.  “They  don’t  feel  confident  in  their  jobs.  I’m 
continually  struck  by  how  dispirited  the  workforce  seems  to  be.” 

Rosner  and  Campbell  are  tiying  to  help  I  and  the  increased  difficulty  in  finding  jobs, 
worried  readers  not  only  with  their  regular  Mildred  Culp,  w'hose  features  include  the 

“workplaceSll”  columns  and  polls,  but  with  I  1982-launched  “WorkWise”  and  2004- 
a  special  10-week  series  about  the  recession  launched  “WorkWise 

and  how  people  can  deal  with  it.  The  Interactive,”  definitely  / 

print/online  series  launched  in  mid-April  has  some  readers  with  f 

and  will  last  well  into  June.  employment  woes.  ^ 

Other  work-related  columnists  and  car-  “They  seem  very  con- 

toonists  are  also  offering  (or  planning  to  cemed,”  she  tells  ^ 

offer)  more  content  about  the  recession  and  I  “They  say, ‘I’ve  been 
its  various  manifestations  —  such  as  out-  |  hunting  and  hunting, 
sourcing,  layoffs,  heavier  workloads  in  un-  j  but  can’t  find  anything.’” 
derstaffed  offices,  the  slashing  of  benefits.  The  independent  syndicator 


40l(k)  plans. 
But  Kinsman 
says  things  have 
grown  even 
worse  during 
the  past  couple 
of  years. 

“Before,  if  you  lost  a  job,  you  often  could 
find  a  similar  one,”  he  observes.  “Now,  you 
may  get  similar  money  but  less  benefits,  or 
$15  an  hour  instead  of  the  $30  an  hour  you 
were  making,  or  the  job  might  be  tempo¬ 
rary.  It’s  not  easy  to  replicate  what  you  had.” 

Kinsman  adds  that  some  people,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  have  used  up  unemployment 
benefits,  “are  just  plain  desperate.” 

He  also  notes  that  job  insecurity,  once 
mostly  faced  by  blue-collar  workers,  is  now 
having  a  “big  impact”  on  white-collar  pro¬ 
fessionals,  too.  “People  realize 
they’re  vulnerable,”  he  says. 
The  Copley  writer  — 
who  discusses  all 
of  the  above  in  his 
column  —  has  experi¬ 
enced  some  of  the  work 
challenges  he  discusses. 
Kinsman  accepted  a  buyout 
from  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  late 
last  year,  and  now  makes  a  living  writing 
his  column,  doing  freelance  stories,  and 
running  a  public-art  project  in  San  Diego. 

Culp  multitasks  not  only  with  her  various 
“WorkWise”  features  (including  a  stream¬ 
ing-audio  one)  but  by  freelancing  for  such 
papers  as  New  York’s  Daily  News. 

Charlos  Gary  is  another  syndicated 
creator  who,  like  many  Americans  in  this 
economy,  earns  money  at  more  than  one 
thing.  He’s  a  graphic  artist  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  a  freelance  illustrator,  and  the 


Cartoonist 
Charlos  Gary 
finds  humor 
during  a 
serious  time 
for  workers. 


Michael  Kinsman 
has  experienced 
some  of  the  job 
upheavais  he 
writes  about. 


Columnists 
Bob  Rosner 
and  Sherrie 
Campbell  are 
doing  a  reces¬ 
sion  series. 
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creator  of  two  comics:  the  2007-launched 
“Cafe  Con  Leche”  and  the  2002-launched 
“Working  It  Out.” 

The  latter  feature  focuses  on  the  work¬ 
place,  and  Gar>’  says  he  plans  to  increasing¬ 
ly  portray  the  effects  of  the  recession  in  that 
humor  comic.  “That’s  something  readers 
want  to  see,"  says  the  Creators  Syndicate 
cartoonist. 

Gary  adds  that  the  economy  is  “really 
bleak.  You  just  have  to  listen  to  people  to 
know  that.  It’s  sad  to  listen,  but  j'ou  get  all 
kinds  of  fodder.”  He  also 
recalls  visiting  New  York 
City  recently,  and  seeing  a 
huge  line  for  a  job  fair 
snaking  around  the  block. 

The  cartoonist  does  gags 
about  such  things  as  the 
way  employees  are  urged 
to  learn  new  “skill  sets”  and 
the  behavior  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  economy.  In 
one  April  episode  of 
“Working  It  Out,”  Gary 
shows  a  boss  telling  an 
employee:  “Look,  I’m  a  little  busy 
now.  Can’t  you  just  fire  yourself?” 

Also,  Gary  plans  to  do  a  gag  or 
gags  inspired  by  skits  in  the  old  In 
Living  Color  TV  show  that  featured  a  West 
Indian  family  whose  members  each  worked 
several  jobs.  “If  you  only  had  two  jobs,  you 
were  a  slacker,”  Gary  laughs. 

The  most  popular  workplace  comic  is 
“Dilbert,”  and  its  creator  is  eyeing  the  econ¬ 
omy  closely.  “If  layoffs  continue  to  increase. 
I’ll  probably  do  more  of  that  in  the  strip,” 
Scott  Adams  tells  E^P,  adding  that  he’s 
already  addressed  subjects  like  outsourcing. 

Adams,  whose  humor  strip  runs  in  more 
than  2,000  newspapers  via  United,  does 
note  that  few  of  the  many  reader  letters  he 
receives  are  about  layoffs.  He  says  America 
is  experiencing  “kind  of  a  weird  downturn” 
that’s  very  bad  for  some  people  but  not  so 
bad  for  others  —  and  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  nothing  like  it  was  during  the 
Great  Depression. 

Of  course,  the  relatively  low  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  deceptive  in  that  it  doesn’t 
count  people  who  have  given  up  looking  for 
work  or  who  were  forced  to  accept  jobs 
with  lower  pay  and  fewer  or  no  benefits. 

Not  every  workplace  columnist  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  recession  earful  from  readers.  “Oddly, 
I’m  not  getting  letters  from  people  experi¬ 
encing  financial  hardships,”  says  Lindsey 
Novak  of  Creators.  “I  have  in  the  past,  but  it 
seems  the  people  who  have  jobs  are  still 
finding  other  jobs.” 


The  “At  Work”  writer  does  add  that  she 
gets  many  comments  on  age  discrimina¬ 
tion.  And  a  couple  of  columnists  mention 
that  baby-boomer  retirements  are  keeping 
the  unemployment  rate  lower  that  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

Still,  it’s  tough  out  there.  J.T.  O’Donnell, 
who  collaborates  with  Dale  Dauten  on  a 
jobs  column  distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  wrote  in  her  blog  last  month: 
“80,000 jobs  have  been  lost  since  January, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  the  highest  it’s 
been  in  three  years,  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  is  at  an 
all-time  low,  more  layoffs 
are  expected  as  spending 
decreases,  and  Americans 
are  starting  to  skip  making 
payments  that  are  ruining 
their  credit  scores  (w'hich 
many  employers  now 
check  as  part  of  the  hiring 
process).  Hmmm  —  happy 
Friday!” 

While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  worsening 
economy,  workplace 
columnists  continue 
to  offer  ad\ice  to  help 
readers  do  the  best  they 
can  in  recessionary  times. 
For  instance,  the  “workplace911”  recession 
series  offers  many  tips  —  such  as  creating 
multiple  resumes,  increasing  networking 
efforts,  moonlighting  on  other  projects, 
moving  to  a  part  of  the  U.S.  where  jobs  are 
more  plentiful,  and  interviewing  for  jobs 
one  doesn’t  want  in  order  to  practice  inter¬ 
view'  skills  and  see  what’s  out  there. 

In  the  recession  series,  Campbell  and 
Rosner  include  some  lighthearted  wording 
with  the  serious  advice  (a  mix  they  also 
offer  in  their  regular  “workplace911” 
columns).  “We  understand  the  weight  of 
the  recession,  but  it’s  important  to  have  a 
little  humor,”  says  Campbell,  who’s  also  an 
aw'ard-w'inning  comedian. 

The  “workplace9n”  feature’s  yin  and 
yang  also  includes  a  male  and  female 
perspective,  and  advice  for  employers  as 
well  as  employees. 

Rosner  concludes  with  some  advice  for 
newspapers:  Run  more  workplace  content 
(which  he  says  differs  from  business  con¬ 
tent)  because  most  readers  are  interested  in 
the  topic  of  jobs,  whether  the  economy  is 
good  or  bad.  11 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


April  24  close 
27.93 

20.58 

44.53 

690.31 

10.67 

9.48 

13.92 

7.42 

222.21 

338.71 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  April  24 


-50.68 

-13.42 

-1.37 

-7.09 

-31.28 

-68.97 

-62.88 

-73.03 

-30.01 

3.21 


-12.06 

1.18 

4.07 

4.91 

-4.05 

1.50 

-3.27 

r35.92 

-0.70 

-6.07 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


SHOULD  JOURNALISTS  JUST  REPORT? 


Editors,  readers  polled  on  whether  journos  offering  comments  is ... 

■  Editors  ■  Public 


Very  beneficial  Very  harmful 

Source:  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  &  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors, 
"The  Online  Credibility  Gap"  Report 


THE  CLASSIFIED  REVENUE  DRAIN 


CRAIGSLIST  REVENUE 

Estimated  (in  millions) 


STATE  OF 
HISPANIC  PRINT 


Daily  Newspapers 

No.  of  Papers 

Circulation 

1970 

8 

135,000 

1990 

14 

440,000 

2000 

34 

1,413,039 

2005 

42 

1,609,352 

2007 

33 

1,419,408 

Source:  Latino  Print  Network 


$81 

Source:  Classified  Intelligence 


TV  VS.  NEWSPAPER 


Of  the  50  largest  markets, 
newspapers  averaged  3.1  times 
as  many  online-only  salespeople  as 
the  largest  TV  site 

Among  the  20  largest  markets, 
the  largest  newspaper  site 
averaged  5.1  times  as  many 
online-only  salespeople 

Source:  Borrell  Associates, 
for  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


LOCAL  NEWS  HABITS  ON  WEB 


ONLINE  LOCAL  NEWS  USERS  POLLED 

Q:  When  getting  local  news  through  the  Internet,  do  you: 

8.1% 


7.1%  J 


■  Seek  it  out 

□  Happen  to  find  it 

■  Some  of  both 


Q:  Where  do  you  go  online  most  frequently  for  local  news? 

3.7% - n 

5.6% — ^1 


■  Newspaper  Web  site 

■  TV  station  Web  site 

□  An  independent  Web  site 

■  Other 

E  Don’t  know/not  sure 


Q:  How  often  do  you  get  your  local  news  from  the  Internet? 

Everyday 

■  Several  times  a  week 
k  □  About  once  a  week 
J  □  Less  than  once  a  week 
,,  7.5%  ■  Once  a  month 

22.4%  •  ■  Less  than  once  a  month 

_  Y!ko%  ®  Hardly  ever 
1-1% - —11'  M  Not  at  all 

«5.07o 

Note :  Respondents  had  access  to  the  Internet  at  work  or  at  home. 

Source:  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  &  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors, 
"The  Online  Credibility  Gap”  Report 


FORECASTING  STRATEGIES 


Q:  In  the  next  10  months  how  important  to  your 
newspaper’s  strategy  are  each  of  these? 


I  Very  Important 


I  Somewhat  Important 


Finding  ways  to  compete  with  vertical  classified  Web  sites 


8% 

Developing  hyper-local  online  content 
Finding  ways  to  compete  with  free  classified  Web  sites 


Developing  online  “community  hubs”  or  social  networks 


Making  your  Web  site  the  primary  focus,  print  the  secondary 
1%  20%  40%  60%  60%  100°/ 

Source:  Kubas  Consultants, 
"The  State  of  Newspapers  and  Digital  Advertising,  2008"  study. 
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Editorial  CaHoon  of  the  Month 
WAfOUI. 

■{umim  ^ 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web 
site,  Pauline  Millard  A 

has  offered  “Pauline’s  m 
Picks,"  highlighting  newspapers'  fl 
effective  and  innovative  uses  of  H 
online  multimedia.  Check  out  more  V 
tips  at  www.editorandpublisher.  ^ 

com,  and  watch  this  space  next  month. 


‘DiTRori  News’  se.\rche.s  for  .vn  oi.n 

R,VILR0.4D  CONDUCTOR 

The  Michigan  Central  Rail  Depot,  a 
towering  structure  designed  by  the  same 
team  of  architects  who  created  Grand 
Central  Station,  opened  in  1913  and 
closed  in  1988.  Today  it  is  a  crumbling 
reminder  of  its  past  grandeur,  a  once 
grand  and  now  derelict  building  that  has 
appeared  in  such  films  as  Four  Brothers 
and  Transformers. 

Reporter  Charlie  LeDuff,  formerly  of 
The  New  York  Times  and  now  with  The 
Detroit  News,  was  touring  the  old  facility 
when  he  found  an  old  docket  on  the  floor 
of  the  old  train  station.  It  was  signed  “R. 

Kelley.”  The  signature  sparked  his  interest,  photo  essays  by  Mike  Kepka  accompanied 

Who  was  this  person?  LeDuff  set  out  to  by  atmospheric  audio  tracks. 

find  out.  Kepka  has  captured  some  fantastic 

The  audio  slide  show  of  LeDufT s  journey  slice-of-life  shots  of  some  San  Francis- 

is  extremely  well  designed,  and  includes  an  cans,  among  them  a  woman  who  works  in 
amazing  selection  of  photos  (which  alone  a  tax  office  but  dresses  like  the  Statue  of 


MIKE  LANE,  CAGLE  CARTOONS, 
CAGLECARTOONS.COM,  APRIL  21 


men  one  step  further:  They  focused  on 
the  92  Missourians  who  have  died  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  and  created  a 
special  project  devoted  to  them.  Each 
entry  contains  a  photo,  biographical 
information,  an  explanation  of  how  that 
soldier  died,  and  the  corresponding  AP 
stoiy  on  their  death,  if  one  exists.  An 
accompanying  map  pinpoints  their  home¬ 
towns,  bringing  news  of  their  deaths  even 
closer  to  home. 

Readers  are  introduced  to  such  fallen 
heroes  as  31-year-old  Army  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Stanley  Harriman  of  Strafford, 
Mo.,  who  died  when  he  w  as  shot  by  an 
Air  Force  AC-130  gunship  that  mistook 
his  convoy  for  enemy  forces.  Or  Spec. 
Jonathan  P.  Barnes,  who  was  killed  after  a 
grenade  was  thrown  from  a  window  of  the 
Iraqi  civilian  hospital  he  was  guarding  in 
Baghdad.  Or  Sgt.  Donald  Ralph  Waters, 
who  had  been  riding  in  the  same  doomed 
convoy  as  former  POW  Jessica  Lynch 
when  he  was  ambushed  by  Iraqi  fighters, 
held  separately  from  his  comrades,  and 
shot  twice  in  the  back. 

Dean  Curtis,  the  paper’s  multimedia 
editor,  says  although  it  can  be  hard  for 
small  papers  to  pull  off"  such  projects,  it’s 
absolutely  doable  with  a  little  planning 
and  time  management. 
http://www.news-leader.com/legacy/flash/soldier_tribute/ 


T»e  Shrinufifi.d  (Mo.)  News-Lk.ai)Kr’ 

RWS  I  RlIU  rE  TO  F.VI.I.KN  SOI.DIKR.S 

On  March  24,  The  Associated  Press 
offered  a  multimedia  project  to  its  hosted 
members  that  profiled  every  serviceman 
and  w'oman  who  has  died  in  Iraq  since  the 
war  started  in  2003.  It  was  a  tremendous 
effort,  but  given  that  the  Associated  Press 
has  substantial  resources  to  devote  to  such 
an  endeavor,  it’s  no  surprise  that  they 
were  able  to  do  it. 

Smaller  newspapers,  however,  may  find 
creating  similar  projects  difficult.  In  most 
cases,  softw’are  needs  to  be  purchased, 
and  designers  are  expensive.  Then  there’s 
the  issue  of  manpower  in  tackling  all  of 
the  research. 

The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader  took 
the  idea  of  cataloguing  the  fallen  service¬ 


Experience  the  glory  days  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Rail  Depot  at  www.detnews.com 

make  this  one  worth  checking  out)  from 
the  News'  archives.  It’s  a  great  story  told  in 
detail  in  just  a  few  minutes,  and  you  just 
might  learn  a  bit  of  history  in  the  process. 
http;//www.detnews.com/apps/pbcs.dll/article?AID=/200 
80404/SPECIAL01/804040415 


SFG.YI'E.fOM's  SI.ICE-()I  -l,IEE  ,\UDIO  .SI.IDE 
SHOWS 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  done 
some  great  multimedia  projects,  and 
recently  I  came  across  a  series  of  striking 
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Shoptalk 


Toledo  ‘Blade'  staffer’s  aid  to  a  politician  sparks  debate 


Did  Dave  Murray  of  The  Blade  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
cross  an  ethical  line  when  he  agreed  to  review  a 
presentation  the  mayor  was  preparing?  Or  did  he 
engage  in  journalistic  sleuthing  that  led  to  a  great 
news  story  about  how  that  presentation  included 
;  some  misleading  facts?  Or,  perhaps,  both? 

I  Ever  since  word  emerged  about  Mayor  Carty  Finkbeiner  s  Novem- 
!  her  presentation  at  the  International  Awards  for  Liveable  Communi- 
;  I  ties,  some  in  the  Blade  newsroom  have  questioned  a  decision  by 
1 1  Murray  —  the  paper’s  special  projects  editor  —  to  read  over  the  text. 


j  at  Finkbeiner’s  request.  Murray  says  he 
[  made  only  minor  suggestions, 
i  “We  were  just  floored,”  says  Lillian 
I  Covarrubias,  president  of  the  Toledo 
j  Newspaper  Guild.  “We  raised  mild  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  and  everyone  in  the  newsroom 
j  was  concerned  about  objectivity.  It  would 
I  not  have  been  tolerated  if  one 
I  of  our  members  had  done  it.” 

I  Kelly  McBride,  ethics  group 
leader  at  The  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  calls  the  potential  ethical 
i  problem  “minor,”  but  stresses 
that  “If  they  had  come  to  me 
and  asked  me,  I  would  have 
said  better  not  to  do  it.  As  a 
I  journalist,  you’ve  got  to  say 
there  is  an  independent  issue 
I  there.  It  is  not  black-and- 
!  white,  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
j  had  not  proofread  it.” 

I  Murray  disagrees,  claiming  he  crossed 
I  no  line  and  ended  up  getting  a  good  news 
!  story  out  of  it  that  was  somewhat  critical 
!  of  the  presentation.  “I  looked  at  this  as  a 

I  j  news  opportunity.  He  called  me  out  of 
j  j  the  blue,  said  he  had  a  big  presentation 
I  i  and  wanted  me  to  read  it,”  he  says.  “He 
I  e-mailed  it  to  me,  I  read  it,  I  said  it  looked 
I  OK  to  me.  I  changed  a  couple  of  verb 
1  tenses  and  then  it  looked  cool  to  me.  That 


was  the  end  of  it.  I  am  very  aware  of 
ethics,  and  I  would  not  do  anything  that 
would  harm  the  image  of  the  paper.” 

Mayoral  Spokesman  Brian  Schwartz 
tells  me  Murray’s  input  was  considered 
valuable,  noting  that  the  newsman  “read 
it  before  it  was  presented  in  Europe. 

He  was  asked  to  look  at  it  as 
an  editor  who  is  eminently 
qualified  to  take  a  look  at  it, 
and  offer  any  criticism  or 
correct  any  mistakes  as  far  as 
grammar.  It  was  important 
that  it  be  flawless.” 

A  Blade  article  on  Nov.  24 
observed,  “The  Toledo  delega¬ 
tion  charged  with  selling  the 
city  as  the  most  ‘Liveable 
Community’  of  its  size  in 
the  world  will  make  its  presentation  today 
in  London.  The  13-member  group,  head¬ 
ed  by  Mayor  Carty  Finkbeiner,  yesterday 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  40-minute 
multimedia  presentation.  The  team  aims 
to  wow  the  judges  of  the  U.N.-endorsed 
event  with  a  slick  package  of  video  and 
speeches  promoting  the  merits  of  life  in 
Toledo,  as  well  as  a  message  of  support 
from  actor  and  Toledo  native  Jamie  Farr. 
Mr.  Finkbeiner,  speaking  Thursday  from 
the  lobby  of  his  central  London  hotel  The 


Thistle  Marble  Arch,  said  the  group  had 
high  hopes  of  taking  the  title.” 

It  did  end  up  taking  third  place  in  its 
population  class. 

After  Murray  reviewed  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  he  had  passed  it  on  to  City  Hall 
reporter  Tom  Troy,  who  reviewed  it  and 
found  some  of  the  claims  made  were 
not  completely  true.  According  to  Troy’s 
report  two  weeks  later,  Finkbeiner  was 
taking  credit  for  several  successes  not 
linked  to  him  or  Toledo. 

“In  reading  or  watching  the  portrayal  of 
the  community’s  commitment  to  environ¬ 
mental  and  cultural  sustainability,  some 
might  wonder  if  they  live  in  the  same 
place  as  the  city  described  by  the  mayor 
and  his  team,”  TVoy  wrote.  “A  fact-check¬ 
ing  effort  by  The  Blade  found  that  the 
community  described  by  Mr.  Finkbeiner 
and  his  staff  in  its  hour-long  presentation 
in  London  was  indeed  the  greater  Toledo 
area  —  or  maybe  an  idealized  version  of  it.” 

After  citing  a  number  of  stretches,  he 
added,  “The  mayor  also  said  that  deer, 
foxes,  and  bald  eagles  are  seen  within 
Toledo’s  borders,  including  deer  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  which  he  said  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.”  In  reality,  “The  may¬ 
or  lives  off  River  Road  in  South  Toledo.” 

Murray  says  he  had  personally  received 
no  complaints  from  the  guild  or  any  other 
newsroom  staffers  about  his  actions:  “I 
am  surprised  at  Lillian’s  comments  be¬ 
cause  no  one  at  the  guild,  no  one  in  the 
union,  has  come  to  me  and  said  they 
had  any  concern.” 

Editor  Ron  Royhab  also  defends 
Murray’s  actions,  saying,  “I  think  it’s  fine 
—  and  I  think  his  explanation  speaks  for 
itself.”  He  adds:  “If  the  governor  would 
have  called  me  and  asked  me  to  read 
something,  I  would  review  it.” 

Some  in  the  newsroom  were  further 
surprised  when  the  city  placed  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Toledo  Free  Press  thanking  sup¬ 
porters  and  financial  contributors  for 
their  part  in  the  presentation  —  listing 
Murray  as  a  supporter.  The  projects  edi¬ 
tor  says  he  did  not  know  his  name  would 
be  listed,  and  did  not  like  it:  “I  called  and 
told  him  I  didn’t  want  my  name  in  there.” 

Schwartz  says  he  chose  to  include 
Murray  because  “he  was  one  of  the  people 
who  received  the  presentation  and  was 
solicited  for  input.”  d 
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CONFERENCE  &  TRADESHOW 
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IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 
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BRINGING  TOGETHER  THE  BEST  MINDS  FROM 
THE  BROADCAST  &  PRINT  COMMUNITIES! 

Join  today's  top  editors,  publishers,  media  and  marketing  executives  at  this  unique  conference 
featuring  compelling  sessions  on  hot  industry  topics,  a  networking  cocktail  reception,  the 
EPpyTM  Awards,  a  full  exhibit  floor...AND  MUCH  MORE. 


FEATURED  SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 
WENDA 

HARRIS  MILLARD 

President,  Media 
Martha  Stewart 
Living  Omnimedia 


ARIANNA 

HUFFINGTON 

Co-Founder  & 
Editor-in-Chief 
The  Huffington  Post 


DAVID  COHEN 
Executive  VP.  US  Director 
of  Digital  Communicatiorts, 
Universal  McCann 


KONRAD  FELDMAN 

Co-Founder  &  CEO, 
Quantcast 


CHRISTIE  FINDLAY 

Managir>g  Editor, 
Politics  Magazine 


DANNY  FISHMAN 
President 

Broadband  Enterprises 


LAURA  HERTZFELO 

Content  Martager,  Elections, 


KYOOKIM 

Vke  Presider>t  of  Sales, 
IMSNBCcom 


KIM  PATRICK  KOBZA 

Presided  and  CEO, 
Neighborhood  America 


JASON  MANNING 

Politics  Editor, 
Washingtonpostcom 


LAURA  MARRIOTT 

President, 

Mobile  Maiketirtg  Assoc. 


BETH  MURPHY 

Director  of  Marketir^g, 

ogg 


MICHAEL  POND 

Media  Analyst, 
Nielsen  Onlkte 


QUESTIONS: 

646.654.5169 

beclcy.teagnoOnielsen.com 

SPONSORSHIPS; 

646.654.5120 

charies.mckeawnOnielsen.com 

REGISTRATION: 

646.654.7254 

alma.weinsteinOnielsen.ccxn 
HOTEL  866.746.7671 


PANEL  TOPICS  INCLUDE: 

•  Campaign  2008  Advertising  -  Follow  The  Money  •  When  Will  We  Take  Mobile  Seriously? 

•  Social  Networking  -  Connecting  With  Your  Users  •  Does  Integrated  Selling  Really  Work? 

PLUS...  On  May  13,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  will  host  a  one-day 
seminar  focusing  on  Interactive  Strategies  for  Suburban  &  Community  Markets 

PRE-REGISTER  AND  SAVE  $100! 

WWW.lNTERACTIVEMEDIACONFERENCE.COM 


JIM  SEXTON 
SVP  &  Editorial  Diractor, 
SPC  Digital 


Knight  Foundation  iilfBSt  I’^mediasp^  (Icikkabity 

SUPPORTING  ASSOCIATIONS  ^  07^  ....oM......  O 


SUPPORTING  ASSOCIATIONS 
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H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


Diversity  builds  great  communities 
and  great  media  companies. 


We  recognize  and  respect  that  the 
communities  we  serve  are  rich  in  diversity. 
We  believe  our  newsrooms  around  the 
country  are  strengthened  by  diversity  as  well. 

At  Hearst  Newspapers,  we  have  developed 
and  supported  initiatives  to  ensure 
continued  growth  of  diversity  in  our 
workforce.  As  a  result,  we  have  realized 
steady  increases  in  the  percentage 
of  diverse  journalists  at  our  major 
metropolitan  newspapers. 


The  Houston  Chronicle  ranked  fourth 
in  the  top  20  newspapers  for  diversity, 
with  23.7%  based  on  2006  employment 
figures.  Hearst  newspapers  in  San  Antonio 
and  Seattle  reached  their  peaks  in  2007, 
with  San  Antonio  earning  its  place  as 
the  metropolitan  daily  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  diverse  journalists. 

Hearst  Newspapers  is  delivering  on  our 
promise  of  diversity  and  it  shows  in  who 
we  are  and  how  we  serve  our  communities. 


HEAR.'^T  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 
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